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CONTI N UliD FROM P AGE 13 

of tlie four Kent State students who were marching 
against Nixon's 19 70 invasion of Cambodia. 

The Emergency Moratorium, which calls for noon- 
time actions ar major federal buildings and govern- 
ment offices In every city in the country, is being 
organized around four major demands: 

1. Stop all bombing throughout Indochina 

2. Sot a specific date for early withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces from Indochina. 

3. End all U.S. support for the Tiiieu regime. 

4. A resumption of the Paris Peace Talks. 
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THE INCOME TAX BRACKET RACKET : 

THEM WHAT HAVES, GETS 

5 LIBERATION News JBervi.ee 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Now that you've filed that 
good ole form 1040 and you're trying to figure out 
how a poor soul like you, who can't even scrape up 
enough bread to buy the necessities of life, winds 
up paying Uncle Sam a fortune (at least it's a 
fortune to you), sit back and take a good look at 
that noble American institution -- the income tax. 

The income tax is supposed to be a "progres- 
sive" tax, right? We all learned in school that 
with a "progressive" tax the rate of the tax goes 
up as the income goes up. So, supposedly, a person 
earning $5,000 will pay a lower rate than a person 
with' an income of $100,000. But that's not the way 
things work. 

Actually, Internal Revenue Service (IRS) laws 
work strictly on a "the more you have, the less you 
pay" premise. Most politicians push the idea that 
loopholes are unfortunate "oversights" and, parti- 
cularly during an election year, they try to 
convince the American taxpayer that a fair tax 
system — minus loopholes — is just a vote away. 
But those "oversights" are really calculated efforts 
on the part of the federal government to give big 
business a big break. 

Take a look at J. Paul Getty, for instance, 
that fabled billionaire who "earns" $300,000 a day 
or about $100,000,000 a year. Well, you'd figure 
that Getty ought to be paying cjuite a bit in taxes 
-- theoretically he should be paying the government 
about $70,000,000 a year taxes -- leaving him to 
scrape by with a meagre $30,000,000 a year. But 
Getty pays no more than a few thousand dollars a 
year in taxes . 

The reason? Getty gets his money from oil -- 
and Congress has determined that 22% of the income 
derived from oil ventures is exempt from taxation, 

Of course, a worker on an oil derrick doesn't get 
the same break, He pays -- just like the rest of 
us . 

This oil tax exemption (the oil depletion 
allowance is what it's called) along with other 
loopholes allowed Texaco, with an income of $1.1 
billion in 1970 to pay only 6.4% in taxes. Standard 
Oil of California paid 5% and Gulf 1.2%. Standard 
Oil of Ohio not only paid nothing on an income of 
$66 million, but got a 10,4% credit to charge off 
against any future taxes it might ’nave to pay. 

Going along with the oil income exemption arc 
exemptions on real-estate investments; interest 
from a state or local bond; and income from the 
sale of stocks, bonds, land and property -- known 
in the lingo as capital gains . 

Take a look at these exemptions and you got 
the feeling that the government didn't have you ui 
your pensioned Aunt Ida in mind when they thought 
them up. On the contrary', the government is 
thoroughly committed to aiding and abetting big 
business . 

For instance, in the early l'J60s, General Elec- 
tric and 28 of America's biggest electrical compa- 


nies were convicted of massive price-fixing and 
forced to pay damages to the customers they had 
cheated. Thanks to the influence of well-connected 
Washington lawyers like Clark Clifford (later 
Secretary of Defense under Johnson) , the IRS per- 
mitted the companies to deduct the cost of the 
fines -- as a necessary and ordinary business 
expense 1 

Another hustle -- the sale of capital gains. 

In order to have capital gains in the first place, 
you've got to have something to sell -- stocks, 
bonds, land, buildings etc. If you sell them 
during your lifetime you pay only one half of the 
tax you would have to pay on that amount it it 
were obtained in some other way -- like working for 
i t . 

If you wait until you’re dead -- your estate 
pays no taxes on that income. A recent study by 
two tax experts showed that the average per-family 
tax savings from capital gains alone went (from 
$640,000 for families with incomes over $1,000,000 
to, $165,000 in the $500 ,000-$l ,000 ,000 bracket to 
$120 in the $20-25,000 bracket all the way down 
to $1 for those in the $3-5,000. 

These giveaways to the rich total about $14 
billion a year. And that loss of 14 billion dollars 
to the federal coffers has to be made up some way -- 
usually by squeezing more out of the less well-off. 

Another fantastic loophole, the exemption of 
interest derived from state and local bonds (which 
comes to about $5 billion a year) doesn't even 
have to be reported. Most of us couldn't even 
afford to buy bonds like that. You have to buy 
them in lots -- usually over $50,000 a lot -- 
which means you have to have that $50,000 in a 
lump to spare. Financial institutions like banks 
and investment houses, wealthy individuals and 
estates purchase bonds. 

As a result, the per-family tax savings from 
tii is loophole are about 80 cents for families 
earning $5,000 - $10,000 and only about $24 for 
those comfortables in the $25,000 - $50,000 brac- 
ket. But if you're really, really rich, you've 
got it made. The average tax savings on this 
loophole alone for people who make over $1,000,000 
a year is $56,000. And those big institutions -- 
well, the Bank of America saved an estimated $58 
million on their 19 70 return this way. 

What it all comes down to is this. Out of 
a total of $77.3 billion in federal taxpayer 
savings --be they loopholes, deductables, or 
whatever -- just $92 million goes to the six mil- 
lion poorest families in the country, while 24 
times that -- $2,2 billion -- goes to just 3,000 
families (those who "earn" over $1,000,000 a year). 

Another way of putting it is that the U.S. 
internal revenue codes reward the "work" done by 
money far more than the "work" done by people. 
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CUBA STRENGTHENS ITS NICKEL 
INDUSTRY WITH A YOUNG FORMULA 

by Daniel Torres 

Prensa Latina/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor 1 s note: When 'people think about the 
Cuban- economy they almost always think about supary 
and little else . But actually* Cuba is ricn /n 
natural resources including the World's larges: 
deposit of nickel* The follow ln.c •reticle ou^ I s 
Cuba 1 s efforts to deve lop this res e^r-v . J 

NICARO, Cuba (LNS)- -Nicarc , a region in the 
north of Oriente Province, is e unique area. The 
reddish sea lapping the sides of purple, emerald 
and gray-hued mountains, topped by a fantastically 
blue sky, impress visitors so that stunned by the 
beauty of the landscape, they forget the economic 
importance this tropical landscape holds for the 
country. The fact is that Cuba intends to build and 
develop this landscape into the nation's largest 
producer of nickel and steel. 

Nickel, an ancient mineral known tc the ar- 
tisans of the Chinese Celestial Empire, is essen- 
tial to modern industry. Spaceships, high horse- 
power motors, and jets all need nickel in quantities 
much greater than the supply. Specialists predict 
that world nickel consumption in the 1975-80 period 
will jump from 750,000 to one million metric tons. 

The story of Cuban nickel goes back to the 
early forties. In the midst of World War II, the 
United States had consumed almost 200 million 
pounds of nickel. But U.S, mines produced only 
one percent of general consumption. The situation 
was critical. Desperately the U.S government 
looked around for a solution and set its eyes 
on Cuba. 

In 1942 Washington ordered the building of a 
plant for the Nicaro Nickel Company. One year 
later the plant began production. Within three years 
it had produced 529,000 million worth of nickel. 

Since 1961, two years after the Cuban Revo- 
lution, Cuba has been developing nickel production 
In that year production was 14,800 metric tons and 
in 1966, it had climbed to 27,400. Nickel is Cuba's 
second most important export following sugar. 

One ton of nickel today costs four thousand 
dollars. In the next few years, if the demand in- 
creases--and everything seems to indicate it will-- 
this price will climb to astronomical heights. 

Though Cuba contains 48 9 o of the world’s nickel 
reserve, it now only accounts for 1% of the world’s 
consumption . 

X * 

In any of the small towns in the region of 
Nicaro, you can see hundreds of young people dress- 
ed in olive green pants and gray shirts On their 
pockets is an emblem symbolizing the ^ormula which 
will apply to the development of the northern pare 
of that province: The Nickel Youih Column ;CJN)~- 
more than 800 young Cubans between the ages of jtL 
and 17 


dustry planned for that region. Following the 
formula of combining work and study, the CJN mem- 
bers spend four hours a day studying and another 
four hours working in the Rene Ramos Latour 
plant (formerly the Nicaro Nickel Company, with 
a production capacity of 22,000 metric tons). 

The young people study and work in things 
such as industrial building, electricity, solder- 
ing, carpentry, instrumentation, bricklaying, 
manufacture of furnaces, etc. 

Higinio Maujo, a bui'iy 34 year old technician, 
directs the plant- Prensa Latina, the Cuban News 
Agency, had the following conversation with Higinio. 

WHY WAS THE CJN CREATED? 

According to scientific reports, the northern 
part of Oriente province has more than 16 million 
tons of nickel, almost three times the reserves 
of Canada, five times those of the Philippines and 
more than those of New Caledonia. However, the 
dimensions of this reserve are not matched by 
the present development of our nickel industry. 

Cuba needs to build larger-capacity plants. It 
needs to develop to the maximum its possibilities 
and make nickel one of the foundation stones of 
the economy. 

Specifically, we want to build and develop 
the northern part of Oriente, to convert it into 
a good mining center. That is the objective of 
the Nickel Youth Column. 

WHAT STAGE IS THE CJN IN NOW? 

The CJN was created in the middle of 1971. 
That’s why we can speak of only one stage now: 
the organizational stage. Although we can’t speak 
of real achievements as yet, the results we have 
had are optimistic. Because our country lacks a 
mining tradition, in order to develop its possibil- 
ities one hundred percent, it must train a labor 
force capable of undertaking this difficult task. 

The CJN is made up of young people from near- 
by areas-~all of them from the northern part of 
the province. 

HOW LONG WILL IT BE BEFORE THE CJN BEGINS 
TO BE PRODUCTIVE? 

At the end of 1972 we will begin the job of 
rehabilitating our nickel plant. This will be 
a very complex job. The factory dates back to 
1942. The Americans built it to take care of 
the tremendous demand for nickel caused by World 
War II. On-the-job safety, for example, is poor. 
Technology is also old. The CJN members will 
play an important role in remodeling this plant 
and then they will begin to be productive. 

WILL THE CAPACITY OF THE PLANT BE ENLARGED? 

Of course it will. As I said before, nickel 
and steel will be the two most important economic 
sectors of this region. Cuba has all the important 
metals for steel production: iron, nickel, chrome, 
c ob alt an d m an g an esc. 

WHAT IS YOUR IMMEDIATE TARGET? 
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However, perhaps the most immediate is the opening 
of a new mine towards the end of this year. When 
it starts producing it will be the third most im- 
portant mine in Nicaro. To guarantee the nickel 
process it has been recommended that we start 
mining the ore five or six years ahead of the 
refining process. We are trying to do this. 

THE CJN IS TRAINING A SKILLED WORKFORCE:. HOW 
WILL YOU TRAIN HIGHER LEVEL TECHNICIANS? 

Our country has had to face this problem on 
a national scale. Fidel Castro has talked about 
the solution- -the universalization of education. 

As the number of secondary school graduates in 
our country increase and as the number of skilled 
industrial workers who want to continue their 
studies on a higher level increase, the univer- 
sities will expand to keep up with this process. 

"One of the ways to solve this problem, 1 ' 

Fidel said, "is to take the university to the basic 
centers of social production." 

Well, that's what we have done. Since 1967 
the universities have been expanding into Nicaro. 

Right now we have one school, under the University 
of Oriente, which offers courses in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. 

We've organized several courses including 
mine and metallurgy engineering, which will be 
given by worker-teachers. That is, our own tech- 
nicians and engineers will give the classes. The 
work is hard, but we are optimistic. The great 
majority of our 4,200 workers are studying. That's 
why I don't hesitate to say that our prospects 
are very good. 

--30-- 
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U.S. EXPERIMENTS WITH "TYPE VX" NERVE GAS 
IN INDOCHINA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In the summer of 1968, the 
United States Air Force dropped two 50-pound canni- 
sters of a nerve gas known as "Type VX" on an out- 
post of what they claimed were North Vietnamese 
soldiers in Cambodia. According to a report in a 
recent issue of Earth magazine, the gas was dropped 
to determine whether "Type VX" actually worked the 
way scientists at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal in 
Denver, Colorado designed it to. 

"Type VX" is so powerful that a single drop 
of the gas on human skin causes vomiting, involun- 
tary defecation, convulsions, paralysis of the 
central nervous system and death -all within 10 min- 
utes. One 50 -pound cannister i s said to contain enough 
of the gas to kill two and a half million people, 

Gerard Van der Lean, who wrote the Earth article, 
said that it was impossible to determine how many 
people died in the experiment known as "Project Red 
Cap 11 but added: "It could be assumed that everything 
that walked, flew, crawled or lay within the immed- 
iate vicinity of the target area was dead several 
thousand times over within fifteen minutes. 

--30- * 

(Thanx to Amex for this short. Amex is a magazine 
published by a group of American exiles in Canada. 
Address: P.O. Box 187, Station ^ > Toronto lei Ontario j 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
ORGANIZES KRAFT BOYCOTT 

TORONTO, Canada (INS) --Charging that Kraft 
Foods is a "notorious exploiter of labor" and a 
"shameless union buster", the Canadian National 
Farmers* Union (NFU) recently launched a nation- 
wide boycott of all products manufactured by the 
giant Kraft food conglomerate. The purpose of 
the boycott is to force Kraft (chosen as a target 
because ^t is the predominant corporation in the 
food-marketing field in Canada) to bargain collec- 
tively with small dairy farmers to establish a fair 
price for their produce. 

Small dairy producers are caught in an economic 
squeeze between big companies like Draft and Car- 
nation which set the prices for the farmers 1 
products. Because they receive only minimal returns 
on their produce, farmers are often forced to 
leave their land and their farms are then absorbed 
into huge corporate farms. The NFU is demanding 
the right to act as the bargaining agent for 
dairy producers in their negotiations with the 
food conglomerates. In the past, no such united 
effort has existed. 

Kraft, the largest dairy monopoly in North 
America, is America's 32nd largest corporation, 
with sales totaling $2.6 billion in 1969. Along 
with its subsidiaries, Sealtest and Dominion 
Dairies, Kraft produces a whole range of familiar 
products--milk , butter, cheese, salad dressing, 
jams, ice cream and many more. 

Besides its Canada plant the corporation also 
has overseas plants in Guatemala, Venezuela, 

Belgium, France, Denmark, Mexico, Sweden, the 
Philippines, Panama. England, Australia, Spain 
and Italy. 

Several Canadian labor groups have already 
given their support to the boycott, including the 
Ontario Federation of Labor, the Saskatchewan Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers Union. 

-30- 

(Thanx to Canadian University Press and Amex for 
this short information ) 

***********************x******x********+******+***** 

NATIONAL GAY STUDENT CENTER STARTS NEWSLETTER 

WASHINGTON (LNSj--The National Gay Student 
Center, set up by the National Student Association 
(NSA) in August, 1971, has begun publishing a news- 
letter called interCI LANGE Initially it will be 
published every two months. The purpose of the pub- 
lication is to share information the Center has re- 
ceived from gay student and communi ty groups and 
individuals throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

The first issue has articles on college coun- 
seling, the isolation of being a lesbian, how campus 
groups can publicize themselves and more Sample 
copies of ir.terCHANGE are available free. To get 
on the mailing list write: National Gay Student 
Center, 2H5 "S" Si., N W. Washington DC. 20008. 
Contributions are appreciated. 
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BORDABERRY DECLARES "INTERNAL WAR" IN URUGUAY 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (LNS) -- Seven members 
of the Communist Party were murdered April 14 
during a stake -out by Uruguayan police who were 
hunting Tupamaro guerrillas. 

The pre-dawn attack took place at a Communist 
Party branch office in a residential district about 
five mi les from the center of the capital. 

According to Uruguay* s Interior Ministry, a 
combined army -police force was chasing a ."sus- 
pected" member of the Tupamaro guerrillas who 
lived near the office when a "shot was fired [from 
the building]," However, other sources quote neigh- 
borhood residents as insisting that "the police 
began shooting from the start end fired on the 
building for mo r e than an hour." 

The Uruguayan press, which has been heavily 
censored since the murders, playyed down the 
incident. On April J J , President Juan Bordaberry's 
regime forced through Congress a declaration of 
"internal war" which gave the government broad 
powers of search and seizure and put the country’s 
court system un de r nu ] i t a ry 1 aw . 

In response to the killing, a two-day general 
strike was called by the National Confederation of 
Workers, a left-wing workers' organization with 
more than ha If -a -mi Hi on members. The strike 
totally paralyzed the city of Montevideo, which 
holds more than a third of Uruguay's population. 

An estimated 100,000 people turned out for funeral 
ceremonies for the seven men. Since Uruguay*' 3 
total population is only about three million, the 
outp ouri n g represents a gi gan tic p ub lie response. 

The government contends that the declaration 
of "internal war" is aimed at the Tupamaro guerril- 
las who, a week before, executed a former under 
secretary of the Interior and three other officials 
in reprisal for the torturing of political prison- 
ers. Thu government has turned to such tactics 
frequently during recent years, but with minimal 
effect on the increasing Tupamaro activity.. 
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[CONTINUED FROM RIGHT HAND COLUMN ] 

The other hundred and fifteen, they lock me up — 1 i ke 
an animal. 

An I ain't got no neurosis anyways. Sheeit, it's 
this place make you A 1 1 
All them white warders, they so suoerior. 

All the time tell in you- 'Don 1 1 give me no sass, g»rl. 
Squat! Use your pot! 

Down on your black ass, g’ri!! 

Other night, ! took sick, with the cramps; 

There weren't no doctor 'til mornm. 

He poke me in the sore spot an say, "Girl-- 
You jus wanna go to the hospital. Get you some tea 
an toast." Tea an roast! 

My girlfriend --she die ot diabetes, before they do 
anyth i n* ror her . 

She com outta here in a box Looks like >t won't 
be no different ror me 
That's how it is, Lacy. 

No. Prison didn't improve me none. 

Anonymous, about Dwight Retor.cna tocy for — ~ 
Women , Dw i gh t , i i i no-' s 


A POEM 

Chicago Seed/L I BERAT I ON News Service 
No Lady 

Prison didn't improve me none. 

There was ten of us girls in the county jail 
five white, five black awaitin' trial for selling 
shit. 

The wh ; te girls, they all on probation. 

Us black girls, we all go to Dwight. Me, th ree 

months gone. 

An I ask myself sittin on them concrete benches 
in rhe county. 

How come? How come me an my sisters go in to jail 
An the while girls goin back to college? 

Their mothers come ; n here an weep-- they get 
proba t i on 

My mamma come in here-- nose spread all over her 
face-- she 
weep i n too 
But I goin to Dwight 

An I think about that--But I son 1 t come up with 
no answers. 

Ain't got no money for a lawyer. Hell, I couldn't 
even make bail. 

Met the defender five minutes before my trial 
An I done what he said. Didn't seem like no 
trial to me , 
not like T . V. 

I didn't understand none of it. 

Six months to a year they give me. 

An the warders wanna punish you all the time. 

My Lord, we rode - 1 thought we was goin to the 
ends of the earth. 

An then we got there - to the "campus" and 
Miss Morrissey. 

An two hundred rules, say in' mostly what you 
can't do 

They tide us out there in a bus. 

See me playin' the game - goin to charm class 
an^the body. 

dynamics, (to learn my Feminine Role) 

An i take kevpunchin, an I do real well. 

My boyfriend, he come to see me twice, an then 
he s top com i n 1 

An when I have the baby, I give it up. 

Weren't nothin else for me to do. 

They giVe me twenty-five dollar when I get outta 

there 

An ! wear in my winter clothes in July, an every- 
one knows where I comin from 
Six months I try to find a job, make it straight. 
But every door I push against closed tight. 

This here piece of paper say I'm a first class 
u keypuncher 

But the man who give the job, he say I flunk the 
test 

Sheeit; man, i didn't flunk that test. 

You th'nk I'm a criminal. I done my time, but 
you ain't reclassified me. 

I always be a criminal to you. 

So, I use some of the other things that prison 
taught me. 

That charm courses. 

No Sir--)' been that route. 

You called me "criminal" an I guess I am. 

One of the counselors say i "mentally ill, 1 . 1 
I needs treatment. Two hours a week they give me 
group therapy. -a-** (con t 1 d left hand column) 

BERATTon" Ne"w7~Se r v , ce (7^30) moremoremore 


RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD--AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBER 


From: Rough Times, 23 Hancock, Somerville, Mass, 

02144 

We are changing our name from Radical Thera- 
pist to Rough Times because we thought it was time 
to ask whom The Radical Therapist had been serving 
and what goals it had for itself. 

We discussed what the journal should be called 
again and again. All of use are dissatisfied with 
the name Radical Therapist, but we cannot easily 
agree on a new name. 

The term radical today is an intellectual/mid- 
dle class word which has been coopted by hip prof- 
fessionals. The term Therapist reflects a profes- 
sional/middle class image. When we review the past 
two years, people who call themselves "radical thera- 
pists" -- ourselves included -- have not effected 
significant political change. 

A million or more people are studying psychol- 
ogy today. Three million are in therapy; another 
million live oppressed lives in mental hospitals. 

The effect of "therapy" has reached every woman, man 
and child in the country. Yet RT has a subscription 
list of only a few thousand; it has not yet related 
to the needs or wishes of the people. Instead it 
catered to professionals. 

We have all agreed now that the primary audience 
for this magazine should be oppressed people . Our 
mail goal is to join forces with people fighting 
their oppression and to serve this struggle. Be- 
cause of that we are doing the following: 

1. Changing the title of RT to Rough Times, 
thus moving away from the professionalistic/middle 
class therapy model. 

2. Changing the layout and appearance of the 
magazine . 

3. Soliciting andpublishing more articles on 
common mental health problems alcoholism, drug 
addiction, problems of nuclear families -- and on 
ways of counseling each other. 

4. Using our resources and skills to help 
other movement groups . 

5. Giving full coverage and support to the 
efforts to establish Mental Patients Liberation 
Fronts throughout the country. 

6 Continuing to expose and struggle against 
the mental health establishment which oppresses 
people . 

7 Developing a socialist editorial policy. 

8. Making RT more readable, with briefer art- 
icles, news stories, non-technical language. 

We’d like to ask all politically active revolu- 
tionary groups to write us, and receive complement- 
ary copies of RT. Hopefully, too, we can begin ex- 
changes and pursue ways that RT will be more useful 
to movement groups doing real work. We’d welcome 
responses from others , 

************** ******x**r********;ir**x** ************** 
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From: Abbie Hoffman, YIPL, Room 504, 152 W. 42nd 

St.', New York, 'NY, 10036 

Our Youth International Party Line monthly 
newletter at the incredible low $2 rate (the stamps 
cost us that) is now up to issue #9 and the list 
of subscribers and participants grows every day. 

It’s especially designed for phone-freeks that 
want to even the score on AT&T and keep everyone 
posted on the latest in phone cal rip-offs, cards, 
devices, codes, bugging and debugging as well 
as other stuff about America’s largest corporation 
(ITT is big as hell but technically is a conglom- 
erate) . There are many phone company workers now 
subscribing and feeding us the latest most accur- 
age info. 

AT&T has all sorts of lawyers trying to fig- 
ure out how to stop us and this could turn into 
an incredible legal battle. 

Also -~ I have noticed many underground news- 
papers carrying ads for a record called "Wake Up 
America! " by me. Unfortunately the record was due 
to a number of mistakes. Some friends and I drained 
a tank of nitrous oxide one afternoon and the re- 
cord is the result. As soon as I heard the first 
work tape (I still haven’t heard the complete re- 
cord) I called the group and insisted no record 
on any condition. The group is a collective and 
often with a collective the end you communicate with 
don’t communicate with the end that’s communicating 
with.... and so on. The group is not to be blamed, 
they are good people. It’s just one of those un- 
fortunate communication problems. Just wanted to 
set the record straight. The record is a stone bum- 
mer and I urge folks not to even waste their time 
stealing it, to say nothing of a purchase. Sorry. 

*****X***X*************X*************************** 

From: Unicorn News, 202-234-3865 

Unicbrn News, America’s first and only "alter- 
native" audio news network, began round-the-clock 
transmissions on April 21 with its Vietnam Emergen- 
cy Service for AM, FM, and college and educational 
radio stations. 

Unicorn Newscasts are four to six minute, in- 
tegrated news programs containing information about 
the war in Indochina, the anti-war movement in 
the United States, Congressional and political ac- 
tion and reaction, "alternative (non-official) an- 
alysis by scholars and authors, and news of pro- 
test activities in cities and campuses. 

Unicorn has been in the process of devaloping 
an alternative news network -- sending information 
and analysis to radio stations on a wide range of 
cultural and political topics -- when the latest, 
and perhaps definitive crisis in Indochina exploded. 

In 72 hours. Unicorn set up its audio feed system; 
in the first sic hours of transmission Friday morning, 
29 radio stations, with an estimated listenership 
of 600,000, recorded news feed. 

Unicorn new plans to begin its regular, full- 
feature news systemof daily feeds, short feature 
_tapes t . and longer -special -sound-college tap ac 
April 2 7, 1972 more... 
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the Indochina crisis subsides. 

In the weeks ahead UN feeds wil; 
views with Vietnamese representativ at A"- ■ 

conference, more reports from Indochina, actual- 
ities from strike and Moratorium (May 4) actions 
around the country, up-to-the-minute mside rennr* 
on GI activities r * the military buildups and dmAo- 
roatic maneuvers. 

****••-**•»**•'• V' * A ***** w ft ******* > * * ** ; • A ‘ A ‘ • ’ ' ' 

from: American Documentary r: ims. r . 

New Yc rk , NY , 1 00 2 4. ?) 2 • v j 9 - I • b 

ADF and the Cuban Tiln best i"\\l Co.*. : t ‘ c : ia . 
money to help defray the cos t of i ;c:y :• etc . n 
our fight to pet the- necessary yeuuu > to snow -he 
films . 

Besides donations (whack would oe great], •:>< 
predate d ) \ • e ha v e for s a 1 c La i f o e :• ’ an; m a a n ; u . 
the "estival. It includes wr’te uuf-ut ad I 
the films to be shown, lots of stills Lrem be :?i 
and an interview’ wi th Cuban di.recc. ::r Alt redo Gu v - 
ara . 

The $1 donation for each pi ogru* is very mum 
needed. Send ir. your orders to ACF . 

****************** * * * * V ft * * * * -V * * k ft * A * * * * * * *r A ** V * * » * 


From: Joint Is. sue, PC Box 24, Last Lansing, Mich. 

4S823 


'ice mat or prob • cm icr these men and women is 
; i.r 7 e-rip o y ‘iien i . in tv at . asc. 6 ’. before leaving 
; so.', on purf'i M I'.’ii'g l.’vja'g ouar .ers, and 
; oiiy . y „\ ; . s \yrv! rj t i r :r ?5 tnat will help 

chon; in tact that will ret as the crutch many of 
lilCiT TiQcd . 

Jt is a proven fact t.b3t: California parole 

. y.; : I ' > . succeed , in finding 

: :- 4 n .1 * "o; \.l m* A- or ic; n = e pare ice, but 

t! O- _■ v i »’i l o v u '• Alii the heavy case loads 

m . y, ;;o.i : : r - t> k e true in most other 

* • y. ... 4 

A * o - a., u !i: w;‘ ti: <* • nma fe population in Cal- 
i. _t. v;o i.;r.‘ ; neii i ; y;' >t. eniY i i OVTr Cali f - 

b .. all o ;, er tb-e Umi red Stages. 

A-- .. vr.i.vr tb!r. Iry about r.iy brothers 

tc . .u; .. . v rule 5 1 .. tc c.s\ tho.^e 

uC puhl b; it . c;.'- to censi 2*:r sot Ling up an employ- 
-o':"'’ oc- . lob V- 1 ace.ner. c service, 
v. conmun i t> o-uv. i to aid. in finding housing, and 
verb or a seme type of pociho's cci ns cling service, 
i or m i\ 1 c a \ c £ e n 3 1 e p u ;* o 1 e e s 

At the same time I'm asking your 700 subscr lo- 
ots to consider running a ’help wanted* column and 
an * employment, war. tea* column, all aimed at the 
parolee . 

* * * * * -V * >V * * + * A- -»• •*- * * y * y + T * A A ■* <r A -f * V ********* A ‘A * * * vr * * * * * 

From: LNS 


Joint Issue v;ould like to receive cuc’n.aT^g^ 

papers . 

We are also interested in taking part in a re- 
gional or national underground prc...- cor. -o.“ cs 
We feel that we hive a lot both to teach mu; tv. 
learn. Fcr example, our paper bus l:e».*n ;uc- 
the last eight months. This lias solved or; 7* *.ii:.i 
cial problems -- we went fior. beinj u lu^yefui a .* 
but not really biweekly that wort ueepor a v: A- 
into debt with each issue with a cireuiati of 
perhaps 2500 co being a biweekly dur ng MSu sc: *. A 
terms with a cress run of 15,000 paccis •* .t 
which are distributed within 2 4 ua\s 

printing. We are sloviy paying of: on: u-jocs 
have purchased a 1054 IBM type^xitvi that yy^ 
small. Yt have our ups and downs b-.t us;r. ih, . 
feel pi e t.t y good >.b ou the p • ; c - 

We desperately want tv lac.. Viv :c r ."n-. 
a 1 adi . We ca?; support the pi:.;; v , t c iouui •* 

national ids would bring in a '• ::«or : ;•/ m . - 

could use, Loo. It would u . :• make o*- • 
pendent or area merchants - aoj ; : a 1 to *n : ? r-\ 
sources of income v-e have sc r..y f a "o ;• 

National ads are one of the « k v.s. ' hi : c. 

learn ab o u t ; t a c on f e r v a c c . 

5ol birr - 

* * * * A * *: * * A * t‘ ■ V * A • A >: * * A * A > • - ^ - » • 

From: Gene Mason, I’d 1 tor, iblltoyncr 1 jga rn" F0 

Box 1031, Tehachapi, Calif., 935t>l 

Most men and women going on parole irom. pri- 
son, have a: rough road to hold for at leas" the 
first 90 days. During that 90 days many come back, 
either as parole violators, or with new beefs. 


Herd's another excerpt from one of the answers 
tno cjues tionavres . 


Cur pmer is called t be Aar. Arbcr Sun. Ann 
dr! r small city, college town. About 40,000 

r f ue c v. t s . 2 09 , 0 00 n«;pi» 1 a t i re: L ibera 1 , re latively 

i>b income. 

<vc distribute- !. l,u«k) -Vee. We come out bi- 
’/‘.'ci l> r . Vc cm he icacre.l at 3] 709 (1520 

\i: 11 sv ; 

We are a rout 15 pe ip'le, non and women , f'reeks 
UiUese entire a v from octroi c Luro-Amerikan work- 
< i v/ fami 1: More voiten on paper than men -- 

\ c oa 1 t her* sister;, /-v range age is 20. 

be f.u'x w.-.dJ.v v. k :.aici 1 ml meetings, fulltime 
wo. i- a Cioc.ide •.i ’o .;/ under tlie leadership 

tee 'U’u r.l o.. Pcopi :b ^ ’., :>• [formerly the While 

rhlUidi )k rr.;' ! 

We \,\:\ in i vht -ap;. Mu;r. iy zo educate Ram- 
cv eu tiievr c • .c: i i the >tru ggiev, to 
)v;:u; i r. : o cur .• I ce-’ii;:; \’C commcrh ty programs. 

J\_. Gun 1 . . ' a p.jl.,: i .r.u. tap'-)' ”i in definite pol- 
■ !u:. 2 ', y' •. s. fn, x - j A-'-b: s ore practice d iffer 
•» ■ v * - 1 1: . • d i t ... n a • : n o ‘ : • t a ; ». •, i t icr - - v; e don't 

w ‘"■‘•ir !. *' : .<\ ■ miii:;, ( . :..v r 'C ' ravi •.cm .1 *' background, 

im. jiiuiii d >n; : :• ..m : • m 1 w; A cur people and cul- 

i.u'/O . 

Our readership is mainly freeks, mostly high 
school and college students, people in the Ann Ar- 
bor Detroit area who relate to rock and roll, mari- 
juana, and liv'ing the revolution. 

Two of us are responsible for dealing with LNS. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD CONTINUED 


Two staff members responsible for LNS make suggest- 
ions to the whole staff on what to print. 

We use LNS mostly to find articles for the Sun. 
National, international short news is what we use 
the most. 

We thin’ a shift is needed to more articles on 
domestic issues of mass -concern , shorter articles, 
and more cultural articles. More on lifestyles, 
food ecology, music, communes, dope -- more of the 
kind of stuff covered too briefly in Earth News. 

Mostly we use short articles concerning things 
of immediate interest to our people, that is f reeks , 
rainbow people, etc. We use articles with good 
service information as well, like women stuff, birth 
control, natural childbirth, etc. Short articles 
that really expose corporations, government, etc. 

We rarely use LNS's third world coverage, because 
it’s invariably too long, detailed, and not written 
lively and simply enough for our readers, who are 
basically people that are not coming from a heavy 
print orientation. They don’t reach much, unless 
it very clearly concerns them. LNS tends to be too 
academic, and if it wants to reach out to the nec- 
essary mass audiences should simplify, spend less 
time detailing this or that faction in this or that 
country. We would love to run third world articles 
that are short, talk about culture, first person, etc. 
We use graphics to accompany articles, good cartoons 
are always needed, we need more photos of the cul- 
ture . 

We’ would like a short simple series on the ec- 
onomy, the iron dictates of imperialism, why is the 
Vietnam war still happening economically, what’s 
the deal with Henry Ford's proposed auto plant m 
South Vietnam--yes very important if simple and 
accessible. Yes yes to natural childbirth, house- 
hold repairs, how to roll joints, etc. Book and 
movie reviews would be good, but rgain we would 
only use them if they were directed to our people 
and culture. More good exciting shit on corporations 
a la Ralph Nader, more exposes on recalled auto- 
mobiles, harmful products, etc. 

Graphics are always needed. More good cartoons, 
more photos especially of alternative programs and 
culture, photos of ugly Amerika, etc. 

We would like to sec more on the Rainbow Colony. 
More on China, hov they're organised and what they're 
doing. But again, from a mass point cf view not 
written in movement language or technical political 
terms. Just the everyday lowdown on how China is 
transforming itself. 

We'd like to see stuff on the Black Panther 
Party's programs, musicians with n revolutionary 
point of view. 

We don't think you use too much rhetoric, just 
the wrong content too often. Again, too much detain 
on things that don’t concern the immediate problems 
of the peonle of the U.S. . which is where have f 
make the revolution. 

As for theoretical papers or magazines, we 
plant to start one but two three many would he 

g re at . I t ' s v? ry importa nt th a t_ t h corot 1 cal c i scu s 
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sions stop happening in underground papers or any- 
thing meant to be a mass organ. That stuff turns 
people off who either aren't into it or don’t 
think m political terms yet. LNS can serve that 
purpose to a limited extent through the RMBB and 
articles marked not for publication , but its hard 
now because the movement is veyy confused at this 
po int. 

Mostly we'd like to see LNS move out of New 
York and find out where* the people are really at. 
And figure out who is your primary constituency, 
because you can’t serve everyone and you shouldn't 
Wc love the packets, we really respect your dedi- 
cation and work, but it could really be a lot mere 
relevant and successful. 


END OF THE RMBB FOR TODAY 

WHO SAYS THE PAYBOARD DOESN'T WORK? 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Harold Geneen received a 
wage boost of $45,739 last year from ITfiT, the 
company of which he is both president and chair- 
man of the board. His salary for holding down 
these two jobs was $812,494 -- up from $766,755. 

At first glance, this looks like a case for 
the Pay Board, since Geneen' s increase amounts to 
6%, half a percentage above the administration's 
5.5% guidelines. But Geneen is well within his 
rights. It turns out that his compensation also 
included the option to buy 33,334 shares of IT$T 
stock, at a special price. Geneen paid $1,125,022 
for shares whose market value was $1,920,872. 

Geneen' s additional $795,850 in stock values 
brought his total income up to 1,562,344. Compared 
to this, his wage increase of $766,755 was a 
mere 3.3%, well within the Pay Board's permitted 
range. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Workers' Power for this short]. 

★ rt*****- 1 -******************************************* 

3,500th U.S. PLANE DOWNED OVER NORTH VIETNAM 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"On April 20, the North 
Vietnamese shot down 5 more U.S. war planes, 
bringing the total U.S. air losses over North Viet- 
nam to 3504," according fc Radio Hanoi. Quang 
Bmh Province was credited with shooting down 
two planes, (including the 3500th), Nghe An Pro- 
vince with two , and Ha Tinh with one. 

- 50 - 

**■/*-*-**•**-■* *-^*****:*-^*'*''*'. > '*:*•****'* , *■**i , ^'*■*■* , *'*'* : *■'**'** : '* r *'■*' ^r *'*■ 

\l\l RAID WARNING OF TWELFTH NOVEMBER 

The planes of the enemy come roaring over the sky. 
The phonic have fled to shelter, and left the place 
inhabited. 

Because of the air raid m progress, we are taken 
out of the prison, 

But once outside the prison, we are happy , despite 
the a : - raid. 

-- from the Prison Diary of 
Ho Chi Minh 

"\p 'Tf m z\ 
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REQUIEM FOR THE PASTRY COOK: 

STREET BATTLES MARK KILLING OF IRA LEADER MC CANN 

by Ricnard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

" Joe McCann was one of the most fearless and 
dedicated members of the Belfast Command, who had 
taken part in innumberable military engagements 
with the enemy . His life, far more than his death, 
will be an. eternal inspiration to those of us less 
courageous . All his life Joe McCann struggled to 
bring about the unity of ordinary Irishmen , Catho- 
lic y Protestant, and Dissenter . He was a revolu- 
tionary. Let his death be a sicjnal for us to 
redouble our efforts to continue his life work . " 

— Statement by the Official IRA 

on the deatn of Joe McCann 

BELFAST (LNS) -- A vast half-built barricade 
of hijacked buses loomed across Springfield Road, 
while huge, black columns of smoke cut across the 
grey clouds above. Behind the barricade hundreds 
of dirty, ragged children gathered. Confronting 
them in the distance were knots of khaki-clad Bri- 
tish troops, insect-like, sheltering behind their 
perspex shields and armoured cars. Amongst them, 
a British officer could be seen watching the 
children at work through his binoculars. 

Spontaneously, as one force, the children, 
some hardly five: years old, would take each bus in 
turn, throw all their weight behind it, and shift 
it, inch by inch, until it was in place in the 
center of the street. Each time a bus was in posi- 
tion, the officer would give a signal and a heavy, 
ram-like armoured vehicle would roar down the street, 
smash through the barricade before the children 
had time to reinforce it with ripped up paving 
stones, then it would reverse and return through 
a hail of curses and petrol bombs. Undaunted, the 
children would once again return to their labor, 
concentrate all their energies into shifting the 
buses, one at a time, only to have their growing 
barricade smashed again. 

A terrible force had been let loose in Belfast 
by the murder of Joe McCann -- a force personified 
by those children, a force that had not been seen 
in this strife-torn province since the street- 
fighting that followed Internment last August. 

Hours earlier, ’The Pastry Cook’, hero of 
every Catholic child in Belfast, had been shot dead. 
This was these children's revenge. It was to 
precipitate the longest series of street battles 
seen in Belfast in the last nine months. 

Joe McCann, Official IRA Battalion Commander 
in the Markets area of Belfast, nicknamed 'the 
Pastry Cook’, was one of the most famous guerrilla 
commanders in Belfast. Respected by both Officials 
and Provisionals, he had done much to try to heal 
the split between the two IRA wings. 

Escaping the initial Internment round-up, he 
had spent the greater part of the last nine months 
in Belfast. Earlier this year lie had gone to the 
safety of Dublin, returning to the North some six 
weeks ago. Twice since his return he had narrowly 
escaped capture, once shooting his way through a 
trap laid by police and British Army. Only the day 
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before his death, he had told sympathetic newsman: 
"They seem to know every move I make." 

On the 15th of April, Joe McCann's luck ran 
out. Unarmed, he was spotted by undercover agents 
in Joy Street and shot by British Paratroopers who 
rushed to the scene. 

Said one eyewitness: "He was still in my 

sights, running with his hands in his pockets, when 
he appe a red to stagger. He must have been shot in 
the leg. Then a soldier came and got down on one 
knee by the entrance to my shop. He started firing 
and must Lave fired between ten and fifteen shots. 

Other witnesses spoke of a soldier emptying an 
entire magazine into McCann as he lay wounded on 
the sidewalk. 

1 r A heinous deed," was how Falls Member of 
Parliament Paddy Delvin described the shooting. 

Only 25 years old, McCann had become a myth 
in his own lifetime, lie had led countless raids 
against the British Army. His most famous one 
(from which, he got his nickname) took place last 
August after Internment. Together with a group of 
other IRA people, he took over Inglis Bakery in 
Eliza Street and held it for two days against vastly 
stronger British Forces, finally withdrawing having 
suffered only one casualty. 

News of his death spread fast. By nightfall, 
whole sections of the city were silhouetted by 
blazing buildings. Buses (the most easily avail- 
able symbol of the government) were hijacked and 
driven across the street to form barricades -- then 
burnt as troops moved in to try to clear them. 

Lamp posts were ripped out of their sockets and 
thrown into the middle of the road. And in Divis 
Street, close-by the soon- to-be-besieged Hastings 
Street Barracks, youths tore down monster size 
advertizing hoardings and left them blazing in the 
center of street intersections. 

One British Army spokesman, completely taken 
al jack by this sudden outburst of fury following 
McCann's death is reported to have said that there 
was so much shooting that it was impossible to give 
an accurate picture of what was happening. 

That evening McCann's body was taken from 
the Mater Hospital to his home in Turf Lodge, a 
vast sprawling housing project on the western edge 
of the city, controlled by the Official IRA. There 
it lay in state for three days, flanked by a guard 
of honour of Fianna Eirrean (Warriors of Ireland), 
in full dress uniform, while hundreds of Belfast's 
nationalist population filed past it, paying their 
homage. Black flags flew from almost every house 
in the project, which was completely sealed off by 
barricades. Official IRA men openly patrolled the 
area and watched from rooftops for British Army 
approach . 

Throughout all of Sunday the fighting continued. 
Several hundred women, who had attended a meeting 
in Andersontown to reaffirm their support for the 
Provisionals, marched on nearby Andersontown 
Barracks to divert troops while the Henry Taggart 
Memorial Hall Army Post was under attack. On the 
Upper section of Springfield Road five tons of 
stones from a hijacked lorry blocked the area off 
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from the British Army. 

In Divis Street at the bottom of the Lower 
Falls (a stronghold of the Official IRA) Hastings 
Street Barracks remained under siege, with stone- 
throwing children surrounding the barbed wire and 
concrete protected barracks, dancing around fires 
that they had lit in the brick- littered and glass 
splattered roadway. Every so often IRA men would 
have to clear them off the streets so that they 
could shoot it out with soldiers inside. 

The interiors of blazing buildings around 
the barracks disintegrated in the flames, and 
the heat was so intense that the corrugated iron 
roofing cracked like the sound of rifle shots, 
adding to the drama of destruction. Troops who 
tried to break through the barricades to reach 
the beleaguered barracks were met with machine-gun 
fire, one British officer being shot dead in full 
view of the crowd. 

Soon the sound of gunfire was "heard further up 
the Falls Road, where Provos, acting in unity with 
Officials (as a mark of respect for McCann) attacked 
Anderson Barracks. One Provo unit had tne morbid 
experience of shooting from the adjoining Mi 11 town 
Cemetery. Working in groups of two, sniping and 
covering each other, they darted from grave to 
grave, making it impossible for Army marksmen to 
pinpoint their positions. 

All that night the firing continued. To the 
North, shooting could be heard from Ardoyne, to the 
West from Anders on town and Turf Lodge, to the 
South from the Falls and to the East from the 
Markets. The slow, heavy rattle of the Thompson 
gun, the crack of the Ml, the boom of gelignite 
and the thud of petrol bombs. Just sounds from 
the darkness, abstract reports of some distant 
skirmish, suddenly increasing in its intensity at 
dawn as hundreds of British troops moved in to 
try to clear the barricades, unsuccessfully. 

When they finally withdrew an ominous silence 
descended over the city. If was time to consider the 
score. McCann lay dead. Three British soldiers 
lay dead. And a British Government 1 s dream of fi- 
nally solving the Irish problem by 'rationalizing 1 
it through Direct Rule, lay mutilated somewhere 
between the buses of one of those barricades. 

On the following Tuesday, in one of the big- 
gest IRA funerals ever seen in the North, the 
remains of Joe McCann, were taken from his home in 
Turf Lodge to the Republican Plot in Milltown ce - 
me try, scene of a fierce gun battle during the 
weekend. Three thousand took part in the procession 
while thousands of others lined the route. 

The coffin, draped with the Republican tri- 
color flag, led the procession. A guard of honor 
of the Official IRA flanked the black horse. Fol- 
lowing the hearse immediately after McCann* s wi- 
dow , four ch i 1 d rc n an d close re 1 a 1. 1 ve s , w e re on e 
hundred women carrying wreaths. 

Along the route men bared their ‘'cads and 
stood to attention as the cortege passed by. r< i 
teen companies of the Official 1 IA marched i. zu 
the procession. So did contingents from Belfast's 
three Provisional Battalions. Four members of 
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Parliament, including Bernadette Devlin (who two 
days earlier had been sentenced to a total of 
tii roe years imprisonment in her absence) marched 
with them. 

At the Republican Plot, reserved for IRA heros, 
Joe McCann was laid at rest. Cathal Goulding, Chief 
of Staff of the Official IRA (who had been smug- 
gled into Belfast the night before) gave the 
funeral oration. Joe McCann, he said, had been 
murdered by the forces of the Crown and shot like 
a dog by the agents of imperialism. He was a re- 
volutionary socialist and feared as such. His 
political vision c.ould not be dimmed by death, 
and lie would be remembered with gratitude and 
pride by generations of Irishmen. His death would 
not be in vain if people continued to organize, 
liberate and educate to achieve their aims. McCann 
went to his grave not in defeat but in triumph, 
as a man of courage, integrity and vision. 

"You have the weapons and the strength," 

Goulding said, referring to the British Army, 

"but with men like Joseph McCann to carry on the 
struggle, we will, in the words of Finton Lawlor, 
tax your strength and break the heart of your 
empi re . " 

At the end of his speech, Goulding slipped 
away to continue his part. 

— 30 — 

**************************************************** 
"THE COSMIC FLASH": THE ARMY GETS HIP 

HEIDELBERG, West Germany (LNS) -- Since out- 
dated moralistic lectures have demonstrably failed 
to persuade soldiers to stay away from drugs the 
Army has now shifted gears and is trying child 
psy ch o 1 ogv 

In a hopelessly comical attempt to show they 
know "where it's at", the U.S. Army in Germany 
sanctions, finances and distributes a "with it" 
flyer called the Cosmic Flash. The paper, published 
by "Project Help," is crudely printed and illustrated 
with marginal doodles in a self-conscious attempt 
to appear like an underground rag put out by a 
band of anarchistic heads. 

In the spirit of counter-cultural solidarity. 
Volume 6, ^5 of Cosmic Flash cautions: "...if 

you follow these rules you might live longer." 

The rules warn soldiers to "never mix drugs" and 
never "smoke over twice a week." It also suggests, 
"bail out when ready." In case the jargon is a 
little too hip for you, the message ("Quit when 
you wai t: to") is decoded underneath. 

For the Black soldier there’s "Brother Rap’s 
Comer," a sort of racial Dear Abby that dispenses 
advice on avoiding addiction. His message: "We 

fought slavery too long for you to take on another 
for m of slavery..." The other form of slavery they 
are referring to, of course, is not army life. 

!n a transparent attempt to sow paranoia, a 
feature called "Bust News" lists recent arrests of 
sol. Tiers stationed in Germany. After mentioning 
a soldier who was turned in for hash by his German 
ri r J friend the paoer asks, "Just who can you trust?" 

- 50 - 
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TROOPS OCCUPY UNIVERSITY IN SANTO DOMINGO: 

1 STUDENT KILLED, 1000 ARRESTED 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Barely ten days after their 
occupation, the police and armed government troops 
vacated the ground of the Autonomous University 
of Santo Domingo (UASD) * They left behind one 
dead and nine wounded students, a partially 
destroyed campus, and more than 1,000 jailed. 

The police claimed they invaded the univers ✓ 
in a search for a "dangerous criminal". Tad to 
Perdomo. Perdomo is a member of the militant 
Dominican Popular Movement (MPLU , a leftist revolu 
tionary group. The government of Joaquin Balagurs 
has accused Perdomo of returning recently from a 
training mission in Cuba. 

Troops first surrounded the university on 
April 4 and began shooting towards the campus with 
machine guns as they closed in. As soon as they 
were inside the grounds they started making arrests, 
which eventually totalled 1,000 including the dean 
of UASD. During the ten days they occupied the 
campus, the troops looted and destroyed every- 
thing they could not take with them. 

The whole action was designed by the Balaguer 
regime not to find Perdomo -- for he had been liv- 
ing openly inside the country for a long time. 

Actually, the government wanted to close down the 
university, which has been a bastion of the struggle 
against the government ever since the Revolution 
of 1965, A similar attempt to repress students 
took place in the middle of 1971 when Balaguer's 
troops took over the university with tanks and other 
heavy armor and occupied it for three weeks with 
no casualties on either side. 

In occupying UASD, the government was trying 
to smash the strong support that the students were 
giving to a strike in the textile factory of Los 
Minas . 

The workers in the textile factory , which is 
owned and operated by the Dominican Corporation 
of State Enterprises (CORDE) , had made their 
demands a year ago, but CORDE turned them down. 

Sick of waiting for solutions, the workers went 
out on strike on April 3 and took over the factory. 
They were forcibly removed by a troop of 1UU 
heavily armed policemen. 

In view of the situation, the workers called 
for a general strike of the people of Los Minas 
where the factory is located. Los Minas is the 
largest workers' section in the capital city with 
a population of more than 50,000. Practically all 
went out on strike. 

Although the government hail hoped tc disiupt 
the strike organization by occupying the univer- 
sity, the action backfired. Instead, all secondary 
schools, both private and public, closed their door - 
in support of the CORDE workers and the university 
students and in mourning for the student killed 
on the campus, Sagraria Diaz Santiago, 

* -*■ K 

The government occupation of «.he an . ve i i ty 
came at a time when people were preparing i or the 
commemoration of the seventh ann ! vers ary oi tue 
Dominican Revolution of April 14, ]Ju5. At that 
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time, a group of young army officers overthrew 
the Dominican Republic's military junta and 
started a united popular uprising that spread 
throughout the country. 

Armed with the guns taken from police precincts 
and military detachments, the people soon took 
over the capital, Santo Domingo, and restored the 
constitution of 1962. (After the fall of the 
dictator Rafael Trujillo, 1962 saw the rise to 
power of .Juan Bosch, the first democratically 
elected president m about 40 years. However, a 
U.S. -backed military coup then took power from 
Bosch in 1963 under General Elias Wessin y wessin.) 

Acting four days after the 1965 uprisings, 
President Lyndon Johnson ordered 44,000 marines 
to invade Santo Domingo on April 28. They withdrew 
only after more than 4,000 Dominicans had been 
killed and a puppet government had been installed 
in the country. 

Joaquin Balaguer, a former aide to Trujillo, 
was placed in power and has been there ever since, 
maintaining control by the systematic murder of 
more than 600 men and women who have voiced some 
type of opposition to the government. World 
Council of Peace statistics show a death or 
"disappearance" on the average of one every two 
days during the last six years in the Dominican 
Repub li c . 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
H.U.D. EXEMPTS ITSELF FROM LEAD PAINT BAN 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- After much protest by 
community groups over the lead-poisoning epidemic 
caused by peeling lead-based paints in slum 
housing, the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) finally ruled against its used in 
December of 1971. 

In their statement, HUD pledged that "in 
public housing, the HUD -owned properties and in 
rehabilitation work, any old lead-based paint 
remaining on walls and ceilings shall be removed 
or completely concealed with a suitable covering 
such as drywal 1 , hardboard, plywood . . .before these 
surfaces are redecorated." 

According to government statistics, 600,000 
children under six are poisoned by eating paint 
chips from lead-based paints. Ot these only 
50,000-100,000 are medically treated and about 200 
die. Lead poisoning can lead to brain damage. 

On February 18, however, two months after its 
ruling, HUD quietly circulated an amendment 
exempting HlJD-owned properties from the provision. 

"The exemption is only temporary," said 
Virginia Anderson, a spokeswoman for HUD. "It'll 
only be in effect until wc have the findings of a 
department study on the extent of and best methods 
for eradicating lead-base paint poisoning." 

The report, which was started last year 
following previous legislation, is in its seventh 
final draft. It was supposed to be finished on 
Jan. 13. According to Congressman William Ryan 
of NY, HUD owned or was in the process of acquiring 
160,000 additional units housing up to 250,000 childr< 
— April 2 tT 19 
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REVOLUTION AND REPRESSSION IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

by NACLA 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Repression is a well known 
word in the Dominican Republic. It has been part 
of Dominican history during the Spanish conquest, 
during the series of dictatorships which ruled 
the island after independence from Spain in 1863, 
during the revolutionary uprising in 1965, put 
down by direct U.S. intervention, and it con- 
tinues today. 

In 1970, one Dominican was assassinated on 
an average of every 34 hours by the police and/or o 
right wing terrorist group known as M La Banda." 

The current wave of repression reached a new 
high in January of this year with the assassination 
of four young revo 1 u t i ona r i es : Amaury German Aristy, 
24; Virgilio Eugenio Perdomo Perez, 28; Bienvenido 
Leal Prandy, 32; and Ulises Arquimedes Ceron Po- 
lanco, 33^ 

All four had a long history of struggle, first 
in the university and then in the revol ut ionary 
armed movements which began in the mountains in 
1959, two years before the dictator Rafael Trujillo 
was toppled. A1 I four were commanders of armed 
units during the 19&5 revolution and leaders in 
the post-1965 rural and urban guerrilla movements. 
They were killed in an eighteen hour battle against 
2,000 Dominican troops, armed with helicopters, 
tanks, cannons, U.S, advisors and a North American 
airplane. Even against those incredible odds, 
however, they managed to kill eight and wound sev- 
en of the government forces. 

The death rate caused by government repression 
in the Dominican Republic is the highest in Latin 
America. Recent statistics published by the World 
Council of Churches show the Dominican death rate, 
either by systematic assassination or "disappear- 
ance" (i.e. kidnappings of people presumably 
killed afterwards) climbed to one person every 
twenty-four hours in 1971 - Deaths or disappear- 
ances have averaged one every two days for the 
past six years , 

Unemployment in Santo Domingo, the capital, 
is over 35 per cent. Just 455 land owners control 
over 30 per cent of the country's cultivatable 
land. 

These same large land owners employ less than 
three per cent of the agricultural workers and 
pay them about $1.00 for 8 to 10 hours of hard 
work. Only U per cent of the people drink milk; 

4 per cent eat meat and 2 per cent eat eggs. Just 
1 per cent can eat fish, although fish are plenti- 
ful around this island. 

Most Dominicans see only four ways to escape 
this misery -- winning a lottery ticket (poverty 
stricken Dominicans buy more than $1.2 million 
worth of lottery tickets each month); prostitution; 
presidential patronage for a job or house; or a 
travel visa to the Un • ted States. The immigration 
rate to the United States is the highest of any 
Latin American country except Puerto Rico. 

At the beginning of the current regime under 
President Joaquin A. Baiaguer in 19&6, these assas- 
sinations were usually performed by the police 


In a strategy to confuse public opinion, Baiaguer 
kept switching police chiefs, which directed 
public indignation against individual police and 
not toward the government or Baiaguer himself* 

But the killings and public reaction reached 
such a point that the U.S. and Domi n i can govern- 
ments decided to create "secret" paramilitary 
forces or terrorist groups. Organized and directed 
by the police, they recruited their members from 
arrested ex-leftists as well as police veterans. 

The first of these terrorists groups was 
called "Los I neon t rol ab 1 es , " or "The Uncontrolla- 
bles." The government attributed the assassinations 
carried out by this group to conflicts between 
"extremist groups" of the left and continued its 
planned exterm i nat I on of all those actively op- 
posing the regime. 

Later an even more brutal organization "La 
Juventud Reformista Cristiana Ant i -Comun i sta 
popularly known as "La Banda," was born, and it 
is this group that remains active to this day. 

The abuses perpetrated by "La Banda" are 
such that even the Dominicans, so well acquainted 
with incredible cases of repression, are shocked. 
Schools at all levels, suspected of harboring left 
wing activists or even sympathizers, have been 
raided, equipment has been smashed, and teachers 
as well as students have been assaulted and stab- 
bed. Numerous owners of small shops have been 
threatened and compelled to make "gifts" to "La 
Banda's" members. 

On several occasions police officers were spot- 
ted working with or witnessing their acts. In 
fact, the personal bodyguard of a former national 
police chief was accused of leading "La Banda." 

When one of their members was successfully executed 
by revolutionary forces, a "La Banda" leader de- 
clared on television that his group would assassi- 
nate five members of the left. Their bodies were 
found shortly afterward spread out over Santo 
Domingo, an open threat to the populace. 

There is no doubt that the strategy behind these 
terrorists groups comes straight from Washington 
D.C. With the help of U.S. police and military 
stationed there, very similar groups employing 
the same tactics have "spontaneously" arisen in 
several Latin American countries, including Brazil 
and Guatemala. Their goal is to exterminate rev- 
olutionary leaders as well as the* r sympathizers, 
including some liberals, and to impede the effective 
mobilization of the people. 

Everywhere the local governments deny their 
existence while secretly organizing and directing 
their activities. Thus Dominican President Baia- 
guer, when questioned about the group, accused 
the left of creating a "ghost" to discredit his 
government, thereby washing his bloody hands of 
any responsibility for "La Banda." 

Since 1962, the United States has spent over 
S3. 5 million for "public safety" programs which 
have trained about 4,000 policemen and provided 
large quantities of the most modern, deadly weapons, 
A two-year police academy, bu'lt with U.S. money, 
was opened in 1 968 for training new recruits, while 
older of f i cer.s a£ e_ s h ’> pp_e_d_ _of f to the Internationa l 
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Police Academy in Washington D.C. 

Since 19^6, over $28 million has gone toward? 
training and equipping the Dominican armed forcer, 
most of it since the 1 965 revolut ionary uprising, 
which completely crushed the government forces.^ 

Over 2600 military personnel have received special 
U.S. training, including counter insurgency and 
special weapons courses. For some of these police 
and military programs the Dominican Republic, 
on a per capita basis, ranks higher than any o cr^.- 
Latin American country, including Brazil. 

At the same time, U.S. investors are deeper inn 
their control over the Dominican economy. The 
vast conglomerate, Gulf 8 Western Industries, the 
6^th largest U.S. industrial corporation, owns two 
per cent of the national territory and produces 
over one third of the island's sugar output 
the country's most important commodity. 

A virtual island within an island, Gulf and 
Western also owns a tax-free industrial zone and 
port, tourist facilities (including a hotel, beaches, 
jetport, a prospective gambling casino and a $10 mil- 
lion golf course) ,extens ive cattle herds , food 
processing plants, cement plant and finance company. 

Of all its holding in the world, Gulf and West- 
ern's DDmi n i can properties yield the greatest re- 
turns and its total sales ($1.6 billion in 1970) are 
larger than the total Dominican gross national pro- 
duct. 

A more recent arrival, the Falconbridge Nickel 
Company, is "investing" $200 million in the construct- 
ion of a mine and plant that will employ only 1,000 
workers. After sugar, nickel will soon become the 
second largest Dominican export. The Dominican 
mine is important for the "Free World's" supply of 
nickel, a commodity used for the production of high 
quality steel, especially i n military weapons and 
aerospace equipment. The Dominican production is 
also a direct result of the nationalization of U.S. 
nickel interests in Cuba. in the next ten years 
the Dominican government expects to earn about $^3 
million in this venture while Falconbridge is pro- 
jecting a whopping $336 million. 
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- rTFTH ESTATE STARTS SELLERS UNION 

Fifth Estate /LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: If you've ever sold undergrounds, 
chances are you've been hassled— by the caps, store- 
owners, or whoever. And you've. probably wished for 
a little protection , even if it was just ^frtenxl^ 
to bail you out after you were, arrested. The Fifth 
Estate , a Detroit paper, has just started a sellers 
union to provide that protection and the following 
article will give you some idea of how the union 
is set up. If you have more questions, get in 
touch with the Fifth Estate people at 4403 Second, 
Detroit, Mich . 48201 or call (313) 831-6800 . ) 

It has become a sign of summer in the Motor City 
that as warm weather arrives hundreds of young people 
all over Detroit begin selling the Fifth Estate on 
the streets and in the parks . This year the Fifth 
Estate and Big Rapids Trucking Co., having survived 
a rather long and often low-eneigy winter, have de- 
cided to organize a Street Sellers Union. If we can 
get it together, the Union could mean a whole series 
of benefits to both the paper and the street seller. 

The Union would also mean that the distribution 
of the Fifth Estate would be more effective--po- 
litically , and in terms of the area covered. 

Some of the benefits of this Union to street 
sellers will be free legal protection, transportation 
to selling locations, exclusive rights to Union 
members in certain areas of the city, and a Union 
fund. 

The free legal protection will mean that key 
areas in this city will finally be opened to sellers. 
Shopping centers will no longer be able to bust 
people selling the paper because the Union will 
back up its membership with legal action over the use 
of unconstitutional laws. The same legal protection 
will apply to parks, schools, factories, communities, 
and any other areas where right-wing reaction attempts 
to stop the sale of the Fifth Estate. 

If a seller is willing to be consistent and 
wants to cover a particular area with every issue, 
then the Union could guarantee that seller exclusive 
rights to that area. Planning and organization make 
sure that anyone who wants to sell the paper will 
be able to do so with the least possible conflict. 


N.J. NAZIS COMMEMORATE HITLER'S BIRTHDAY 

TRENTON, N.J. (LNS) --Garbed in brown shirts and 
black stormtrooper uniforms, some 35 persons gathereu 
on April 23 in a swastika-decorated banquet room 
near the N.J. Statehouse to commemorate the 83rd 
brithday of Adolf Hitler . 

The gathering, held by at least three white 
supremacist organizations, had been delayed five 
days after 12 hotels had refused to grant space. 

The celebrants from the National Renaissance Party, 
the Ku Klux Klan and the White Action Movement sang 
"Happy Birthday, Dear Fuehrer" and shared a four- 
layer cake with white icing decorated with swastikas. 

Under an American Nazi Party flag, a German 
naval flag, emblems of the Xian and the Renaissance 
Party, the group chanted "Sieg Hell, Sieg hell, bn-M.. 
Power!" 

Racism was the theme of the talks that followed. 
The white people of the world were urged to unite. 

One speaker said that if black people in the U.S. 
could not "be sent back to Africa” they should be 

exterminated. -30- [Thanks to the D aUyMVorld^ 
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The Union plans to initiate immediately a Street 
Sellers Fund. Handling of the funds will be deter- 
mined by the Union membership. The cost of trucks 
as well as the repairs, gas, and general upkeep, will 
be paid through the Union Fund. A bail fund will 
also be set aside as part of the legal action-pro- 
tection program to insure that any sellers arrested 
will be immediately released. A main purpose of 
the Union is the organization of a massive, city- 
wide street sales system that will cover factories, 
colleges, high schools, shopping centers, and concerts. 

The source of money for the Union Fund will come 
from the sales of the paper. The current cost of the 
Fifth Estate to street sellers is 10* per copy. This 
will now be raised to 12*. The 4* difference between 
the 8* actual cost per copy of printing the paper 
and the 12* per copy to the street seller would go 
into the fund. 

Union members who sell the paper regularly could 
be in contact with various forms of political activity 
in their areas. The Union could provide not only quan- 
titative progress for the sales of the Fifth Estate 
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but also quail ti at. I vc progress i\v the di s tn but i on 

of revolutionary media. 
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30,000 MARCH IX SAX FRANCISCO OX APRIL 22: 

A DIFFERENT KIND OK PEACH MARCH 

by Teddy Franklin 
LI ill: RATI ON News Service 

SAN FRANC T SCO { LXS ) - - A young man scaled the 
scaffolding of an Air Force recruiting billboard 
and ripped down a piece of the fighter jet and its 
landing field to the cheers of thousands of demon- 
strators in the street below and hundreds of llaight- 
Ashbury residents hanging out their windows It 
was San Francisco’s largest anti-war demonstration 
in a year, and a highly festive event. 

The 30,000 marchers, including many older 
people, followed a parade route running from the 
eastern panhandle of Golden Gate Park, through the 
heart of the Haight -Ashbury district, and on to K 
Kesar Stadium where they were addressed by Madame 
Binh, the Provisional Revolutionary Government's 
chief negotiator in Paris, via intercontinental 
telephone hook-up. Later everyone milled around at 
what amounted to a radical county fair staged by 
80 Bay Area groups . 

"PEOPLE OF THE WORLD UNITE '--THE HAIGHT WEL- 
COMES YOU," announced a banner hanging high above 
an intersection early in the parade route The 
crowd smiled as it encountered Haight Street’s many 
new decorations, ranging from wall portraits of 
Ho Chi Minh to dozens of National Liberation flags 
mounted on lampposts. A bagpiper, a brass marching 
bank, and scores of wandering drums, tambourines, 
flutes, and recorders added sound to the color of 
the silk-screen posters, flags, banners, and 
clothing of the demonstrators , 

A few sectarian radical groups showed up, in- 
cluding the Progressive Labor Party, one of whose 
slogans insinuates that the National Liberation 
Front and the North Vietnamese government are sell- 
ing out to the United States by their mere parti- 
cipation in the Paris peace talks.. But the mechan- 
ical chanting choirs, McGovern peddlers, and Han 
Krishna freaks had little effect on the mood of 
the mar dr, which showed unabashed support for the 
Vietnamese Revolution. For example, the largest 
organized group in the parade, the Women’s Con- 
tingent, focused its protest on the imprisonment 
of Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh . She is the leader of the 
Committee To Defend the Right to Live, a broad- 
based women’s group in Saigon outspoken in its 
opposition to the Thieu regime and its support 
for the 7-point peace plan of the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government of South Vietnam 

Many banners specifically spelled out the two 
key demands of the Vietnamese peace proposal: 

1] for the U.S. to set a date for the removal of 
all its forces from Vietnam, and 2) for the U S 
to end support of the Thieu dictatorship Many 
placards called for an immediate halt to the esca- 
lated air war- -Nixon's chief response to the liber- 
ation forces' general offensive and uprising which 
has destroyed the myth of ”\'ie tnami cat i on" m 
recent weeks 
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Ihe unusually nigh energy and political clarity 
of tnc march came as no accident. Its organizers 
worked to create such an event for several months. 
Beginning t.iieir work long before the current upsurge 
in Vietnam, they decided to form a coalition based 
on tince demands : 

--for an end to U.S. interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of any country, and 

--for an end to Nixon's policies of economic, 
political, racial, and sexist repression. 

In sharp contrast to the National Peace Action 
Coalition, which has staged most of the mass anti- 
war rallies in the last two years, the Bay Area 
April 22 Coalition concluded that anti-war rallies 
don’t have to be virtual spectator sports reduced 
to the lowest common denominator of opposition to 
the war Public opinion polls have already demon- 
strated that the war has few supporters left. 

The Coalition felt that it was both feasible 
and important to organize a massive rally that would 
give explicit support ot the programs of Vietnamese 
revolutionaries, specifically the 7-point peace 
plan. The idea was to engage people in a participatory 
event wjth a revolutionary spirit and not to turn 
them into a captive audience for a marshmallow 
coaliton of speakers. 

The Coalition's plan worked out very well for 
the most part. The thousands of enthusiastic Haight- 
Ashbury residents hanging out their windows and 
lining rooftops gave the march an added charge. And 
the radical county fair outside the Stadium where 
people circulated four hours after the rally, served 
to acquaint many people face to face with the do- 
zens of radical projects going on in the Bay Area. 

Booths were maintained by groups as diverse as 
the Vietnam Veterans Against the War, the Women's 
Health Collectives of Berkeley and San Francisco, 
a theoretical journal called "Socialist Revolution," 

I Wor Kuen (an Asian group), the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights, People's Press, and the United 
Farmworkers Organizing Committee. The largest 
clusters formed around dancers from Everybody's 
Dance Studio in Oakland, a band called the Red Star 
Singers, and a group of jazz musicians from Haight- 
Ashbury . 

But the rally ballooned into a two-and-a-half 
hour ordeal as a number of unscheduled speakers, 
unidentifiable specks to many in the bleachers, 
pushed their way onto the podium. 

Originally the April 22 Coalition had scheduled 
a short list of speakers to address the rally in 
Kezar, Aside from the direct communication from 
Madame Binh in Paris appealing to the American 
people to force their government to stop the bombing 
and negotiate, the speakers ranged from Angela Davis 
(who also spoke by phone) and Bobby Seale of the 
Black Panthers to Jane Fonda, Dick Gregory and Le 
Anh Tu, representing Vietnamese students in the 
United States. 

Although the speeches may have been the Slav 
point of the days activities, the gathering in the 
stadium nevertheless produced one notable achievment. 
Despite the claims of the national news networks 
that the demonstrations numbered no more than 5,000, 
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the next day's San Francisco Chronicle featured a 
graphic UPI photo of a football stadium full of peo- 
ple calling for an immediate end to the war. 
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FBI ENLISTS AID OF AMA AS POLICE INFORMERS: 
"WANTED POSTERS" CONDEMNED BY ASSOCIATION OF INTERNS 
AND RESIDENTS 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Recently two "ads" appeared in 
different medical journals published "under the aus- 
pices of the American Medical Association (AMA) . The 
unpaid "ad" consisted of a series of three mug shots 
plus a "wanted poster" rap which requested the help 
of doctors in tracking down a young woman wanted for 
conspiracy to transport illegal explosives across 
state lines. The young woman suffers from a severe 
form of acne that might "necessitate treatment by a 
dermatologist. " 

The running of these ads has raised quite a ruckus 
in the medical profession. Many doctors-- not those 
among the AMA elite-- feel that aiding the FBI or any 
police agency by informing is a violation of the Hip- 
pocratic Oath which demands a confidential doctor- 
patient relationship. 

That confidentiality is also protected by legis- 
lation in most states. While doctors are required to 
report gunshot wounds, most other "evidence" revealed 
to a doctor by a patient is protected by the confi- 
dentiality statutes. 

However, the FBI has been known to threaten doc- 
tors with charges of "harboring" and "accessory" when 
they refuse to reveal information about patients .Now 
they have the implied endorsement of the AMA cooper- 
ation to add to their arsenal of strong arm tactics. 

So far, the major physician's group to protest 
has been the National House Staff Conference (NHSC) 
which is made up of interns and medical residents 
from hospitals across the country. For the most part, 
the membership of NHSC is voung. The NHSC protest 
followed statements by Dr. Willard Gaylin, a psychi- 
atrist and president of the Institute of Society, 
Ethics and Life Science, a non-profit organization 
that investigates the relationships between medicine 
and religion, society, legal issues, etc. Gaylin 
also serves on the AMA Judicial Council which sup- 
posedly serves as the AMA's "ethical consience " 

Gaylin questioned "whether medicine should be 
encouraged, or even allowed, to be an extension of 
the police functions of the society. What happens to 
the tradition of confidentiality between patient and 
physician. Such use of the profession by the police 
would represent the final destruction of the privacy, 
intimacy and trust of a theraputic relationship al- 
ready seriously eroded." 

Gaylin foresees that if the precedent set by the 
ads were expanded to include fugitives who might 
suffer from "life-threatening" diseases like heart 
ailments or cancer", these people might resist seeking 
needed medical attention for fear of being turned in. 


policy would be continued. 
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ARMED FARCES DAY 
ACTION PLANNED FOR FT. DIX 

WRIGHTS TOWN, N.J.(LNS) — GIs at Fragging 
Action and the Dix/McGuire Project are building 
toward a major action on Armed Farces Day, 1972, 

May 20 th. 

The May 20th action will be the culmination 
of a spring offensive at Fort Dix/McGuire and is 
intended to provide a basis for an even stronger 
GI movement, There will be films, public hearings 
and discussions with GIs who've recently returned 
from countries engaged in liberation struggles. 

For more information, contact: The Dix/McGuire 
Project, P.0. Box 681, Wrightstown, New Jersey 08562 

--30-- 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS LAW REPORTER 
2ND ISSUE OF WOMEN'S RIGHTS PAPER AVAILABLE 

NEWARK, N.J. (LNS)--The second issue of the 
Women's Rights Law Reporter is now available. 

WRLR is a new magazine devoted to reporting of 
women's rights causes. Each issue con vers topics 
vital to women such as employment, domestic rela- 
tions, contraception, abortion and others. 

Subscriptions are $15.00 for individuals 
and $28,00 for libraries-- for six issues. Write 
to Women's Rights Law Reporter, 180 University Ave . 
Newark, N.J, 07102. 

-- 30 — 
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" OPPOSITION AIR WAR" WANTS TO HEAR FROM YOU 

VOLUNTOWN, Connecticut (LNS) -- Opposition 
Air War, an organization which compiles and 
prints hard news on Indochina and anti-war activi- 
ties , would like to hear from local organizations 
planning actions on the air war. 

If you would like to send information, reports, 
photographs, or just want to be on their mailing 
list, the address is Opposition Air War, Box 494, 
Voluntown, Conn 06384. Telephone (203) 376-4098 

— 30 — 

################################################### 

THE WHITE HOUSE SEAL OF APPROVAL 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- To express his appreciation 
to the man who offered $10 million to the North 
Vietnamese for the return of U.S. prisoners of war, 
and other such acts of loyal Americanism, President 
Nixon lias presented Bob Hope with a golf club 
enscribed with the presidential seal. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
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The AMA has responded to the attacks by Gaylin 
and the NHSC by insisting that the publication of the 
notices was "in the public sendee" and that the 
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PRG VICTORY REPORT FROM PARIS: 

THE ROLE OF THE URBAN OPPOSITION 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- The Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam's press agency "Libera- 
tion" (Giai Phong) just released a provisional 
summary of the results of the first two weeks of 
the offensive (March 50 to April 15): The People's 

Liberation Armed Forces, it states, have in that 
time killed, wounded or captured 30,000 enemy 
troops, including many higher officers and American 
advisers. In terms of units, they have wiped out 
five brigades and tactical groups or regiments, 13 
infantry battalions, three ta?ik regiments and ten 
artillery battalions. They have decimated eight 
brigades and regiments , three tank regiments and 
more than a dozen infantry battalions. 

In terms of material, the revolutionary 
forces, according to the Liberation News Agency, 
shot down and destroyed more than 150 planes, and 
destroyed or captured more than 1,000 vehicles, 
including 300 tanks. They also destroyed or 
captured more than 200 cannons of between 105 and 
175 mm., exploded more than a hundred munitions 
dumps and badly smashed dozens of bases, contnand 
posts, artillery positions, airports and ports. 

In an interview over the French radio, Madame 
Binh, PRG Foreign Minister, defined in these words 
the aims of the offensive: 

n 0ur general and final objective ie to defeat 
the American policy of r Vietnamization ! of the 
war . The pillars of this policy -- the Saigon 
regime T s apparatus of repression and the puppet 
army — are in the process of breaking down." 

One of the key strategic concepts of the 
liberation army is its reliance on the political 
opposition, at all levels, to tne Saigon admini- 
stration, which is becoming increasingly isolated 
and survives only through a policy of unremitting 
repression and terror. But even the continual 
suppression of newspapers, the jailing of militants, 
and the establishment of concentration camps has 
not succeeded in wiping out the opposition in the 
cities of Saigon. 

PRG sources in Paris described some episodes 
of the current upsurge of the fight against the 
Thieu regime At the end of March, for example, 
thousands of students went on strike, demanding 
the liberation of their leaders, arrested for 
criticizing the regime. 

Ten of these student militants have been 
brought to trial before the military tribunals 
which have largely replaced the ordinary civilian 
courts. On March 23, students by the thousands 
demonstrated outside the Tribunal in Saigon calling 
for the release of the ten. 

At one point, a group of students invaded the 
Tribunal en masse and fought back when the police 
attacked then. Then, the students cut their 
wrists and used the blood to write their slogans 
-- "Freedom or Death;’ 1 -- on the walls of the 
building. One student dared read aloud a declara- 
tion against the American war and t he fascis t 
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regime of Thieu. 

Similar movements have been getting under 
way in other cities of South Vietnam, such as Hue, 
where many student militants have been arreste 
or executed for "subversion and treason/' The 
student opposition is re-inforced by that of other 
groups, such as the Buddhists, the war veterans, 
peace organizations and women’s associations, 
particularly the Movement for the Right to Live. 

The leader of this movement, Madame Ngo Ba Thanh, 
was recently brought to trial in Saigon on a 
stretcher and actually managed to give a press 
conference right inside the Tribunal, 

As one PRG source m Paris summed it up: 

"Life in the liberated zones is a constant struggle 
against the bombs, but life in the cities under 
the police repression is far more terrible and 
the resistance of the urban intellectuals is truly 
admirable ." 

-30- 
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MAY 6 MARCH CALLED TO DEFEND 

NEW YORK LEGAL ABORTION LAW 

NEW YORK (LNS) --New York State's liberalized 
abortion law, passed last year after a long fight 
by women's groups - ; is under attack. A well-financed 
challenge, backed by the considerable wealth of 
the New York Catholic Archdiocese, is attempting 
to get the law repealed. 

New York's law, one of the most liberal in 
the country, permits abortions on demand for women 
up to 24 weeks pregnatnt. Since July '1970, when 
the-' law came into effect (during which time 200,000 
abortions were performed) most health authorities 
have praised the results. Deaths from faulty il- 
legal abortions have dropped dramatically, the 
"illegitimate" birth rate has fallen off (this is 
usually used by the Health Dept, as a yardstick to 
measure unwanted births) , and the number of low- 
weight, premature births--those with the lowest 
life expectancy--has dropped as well. Women from 
many parts of the country have avoided the hack 
abortioner by coming to New York to have abortions . 

Now the alliance of right-wing groups and 
Catholic hierarchy is exerting pressure on legis- 
lators to repeal the law and return New York to 
the era when abortions were only permitted to 
"save the life of the mother"--a decision made by 
a committee of doctors at' each hospital. There is 
evidence that many Catholic 'women do not agree with 
the Church hierarchy's stand. In Chicago, one 
abortion counselor reported that 40% of their 
counseling was given, to Catholic women. 

Several weeks ago, 10,000 people led by the 
Knights of Columbus, a men's Catholic fraternal 
order, and groups like Right to Life and Friends 
of the Feturs marched to demand repeal. The momen- 
tum for repeal has built quickly, catching the 
women's movement unawares. The cries of "murder" 
have frightened many legislators, who, not sensing 
the support of the pro-abortion movement, are jump- 
ing on the bandwagon of repeal, lest they be tagged 
murderers too. 

Now, the May 6 Coalition For Abortion Rights 
ice (#430) April 27, 1972 more . . . 


has calico lor a rally and march -.o bo hold ; n an 
effort to stem the tide 

Warning that already ho-ansc of pressure, Nov 
York has stopped medicaid payments fc»' elective a 
bortions and that on Long Island, the only public 
hospital closed down its ubcitim clinic, the group 
is calling for all supporter^ of the present abor- 
tion law to come out 

Word lias gotten °ut that a "compromi sc" i s a- 
foot in the Xew York State Legislature, Governor 
Rockefeller has said he would sign a bill that 
reduced the period when women could elect abortions 
from the present 24 tc 10 weeks. Had such a linn. Ca- 
tion been anp lied this year, 24,000 women would have 
been denied 'dn.rtions and would h oc had to get 
tn em i 1 1 ega 1 Lv 

Right now it’s nn clear who would yote for 
such a compromise. As one as sc mb Lyman said, "The 
anti -abor ci or. peonl. won't vote lor it and the pro- 
ab or t i on pc on l e w 5 t e i th c r . Wii o will?” 

Pie Ma> 6 Coalition includes Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug and Shirley Chisholm, Women's Health 
and Abortion Project (WONAAC), beulan Saunders 
of the National Welfare Rights Organization, and 
many other groups. The marcuers wi 11 assemble at 
12 noon in front of Bellvue Hospital, p irst Ave . 
and 27th St and march to Union Square, More infor- 
mation can. be obtained from WONAAC. 150 5 th Ave., 

New Yoj V , N. v . 10011 . Tel: (2 j2) 6 75-9150 . 
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[see graphics section ^or photos to accompany this 
stop;] 

APRIL 22: NEW YORK AND LOS ANGELES TURN OUT 
VO DEMAND "OUT NOW!" 

NEW YOPk [ LX?) -Lev: York and Los Angeles were 
the scene of large anti-war demonstrations Satur- 
day, April 22. Planned months ago by tne National 
Peace Action Coalition (NPAC} , the two marches 
swelled in meaning and participation because of the 
recent U.S. bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong-- and the 
daily victories of + re North WiCunamese and Nation- 
al Liberation Front forces. 

In New York, despite an incredibly cold, driv- 
ing rain, 50, Of 9 people mcrdiod over .50 blocks 


through i ho limes Square a? v ' .> to i rally in Bryant 

Park. "DROP \T.\C V 0 V HA l PliOM; 1 and "IMPEACH IT IH MM) 

BOMBER 1 ' we ro i a* t serve of thr signs end banners 
that pace th rc: gi n Ja >. a* . Many j tne re , 

thei r magic :n u k : .otter's b; Hied jlIH> tic -dye 

designs. w V, undone a b) fi-* s . <lc of t;v marc 1 ' 
route. 

ike we i-hf' r p 'j , et ! viiiy c <!'• ?* ncopje md tne 
usual e.ev 'p of b:ib> im 1 .’:' ages t s 4 i; <ac nine 
but th. e-v w *v -Li};, ait;'. (A d tiers at kinds of 
people and g.n-oys see .a sen t v 1 -- * I rwm IP\ s upp(. rt. o cs 
tc Gay f . j.'V.:, . tm , oojh g- owm.wnb fro:-, as far 
away ->S ' •’ .v/y f": i ; Uid * f i U'swg Ffr- 

: da . 
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ing f<w fw b-. 1 - ‘ w ’ . ; w v_. . 
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with dial!, white, contorted death, masks and 
clutching dead doll babies, they were a dra- 
matic and terrifying reminder of all the Viet- 
n ames e ci v i linns s 1 aught c red by the massive 
U.S. bombing 

Perhaps the most visible and cohesive 
group of marchers was the Attica Brigade-- 
four thick blocks of NLr flags, and rousing 
chants like "HO 110 HO CHI Mi Nil, TAKE SAIGON 
AXl; \AbliIXC mV" Unfortunately the brigade's 
' ' i mpe : l a 1 i s L men s t e r ' a in ige n n d gang 1 y wh i te 
plastic creature was an early victim of the 
ram and wind. The Attica Brigade was organized 
before the Iasi XP AC march in November, 19 71 as 
an ant j - impe ri ai is t contingent to create a rad- 
ical presence within the traditional one -issue 
peace march. 

during the rally in the park, which featur- 
ed many well known anti-war activists, a group 
of about 250 people slipped around police bar- 
ricades and marched along the sidewalks for 
several blocks t n Grand Central Station, and 
down into the main tormina] where they held a 
brief rally. Many cops followed the demonstrators 
inside the station but there were no arrests. 

Twenty thousand people came out in Los An- 
geles-- one of the city's largest anti-war demon- 
strations. It was a full day affair with the 
benefit of gorgeous Southern Califomi a weather . 
Again, many groups were represented in the 36 
block march, including the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, and La Raza Unida. The rally was 
held in downtown L.A. v s McArthur Park with Ralph 
Abernathy and Bobby Seale speaking among a host 
of others > 
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[for a rundown on this past week's anti-war demon- 
strations across the country see the following 
story , ] 

[Note to Editors: Sec accompanying story 

for. Larger article on April 22 demonstrations] 

ESCALATION TRIGGERS RESPONSE: 

THE WEEK'S .ANTI -WAR ACTION ROUNDUP 

New York (LNS) --Nixon's re-escalation of 
the air war m Indochina to prop up his sagging 
Vi etnami zation policy triggered a massive anti- 
war outpouring on campuses, military bases and 
communities across the country. 

Over 200 colleges reported activity ran- 
ging from t each- :.r.s . to community peace picnics 
with strikes at more than 100 campuses. 

ROTC : ns tall a t i ons an d un i ve rs i ty af fi 1 i - 
arcs doing war -a uica research were prime tar- 
gets of mun> demons t ^at ' ons 

>n aud: c l or, . actions mushroomed at milit- 
ary bases, loading piers for munitions des.tined 
fer Vietnam and squares ana mails in small com- 
munities : v. I 1 parts of rhe country. 

Who' fe - ! jc . Ls .a samp Ling of some of the 
week ’ s hi gh 1 ‘ rji t..; : 


ino re , . 


THURSDAY APRIL 20 


PR J DAY, APRIL 21 


About SOP 2.0 ; ■ ij'.." * » \:u • 2 ■ ‘ *, < \ G'li ' o 

colleges and local Koe', . ;a'e • i ; . i m.n. » tv 

groups fornied in i.UTK; olid'. -• to • 1 -A O i 

Wright Patters on i F*. ' c«. ! esu ; ■; Day ton > Ohio. 

They were attache .1 d • 2 .ana. o> local ['.dire and 
community sheri ids 1.2 8 sere of dn\i, were legal 
observers and iv .1' ... : : r . y ‘ • ' • ' - 1 * 

1 aw s , an: re J . ' - .1 . '' • 11 

ned t-'.r V l 1 

At Bt stun r d- i ■ .v' ■ •' "Oiinsh - 1 ,l '- 

doors oT tiic :>u.un ndi’/ r . i - , r a * < building an J d-i 

ring a one-hour take -over ^ l . 1 1 Li ics and ripped 
out telephone L *te r ■> t-drnts moved. into 

the She imun l)n j o • • duj id ■ ng 1 >:i l 1 ;i '.mO 1 th»*v 
were d 1 lic-m o ; a- v ^i'V' te e p 1 ' * a • ■ ' <o day 
There were ajout ; l ousts. 

As a resale oi a yOYC b a ’ .0; u >a cup at ion at 
the University of Mas.a.jd.^t 1 :• 7u:iherst, the 
administration was forced to promise that military 
re crui t men t on ■= ach of the r. rate uin ve rs i ty ? s three 
c amp us c- s w ou 1 d b e 1 nmie d * a t e i y s i xs p e i i do d , 

•*r *■ ‘a 

Governor Marvin Mandel, declaring a state of 
emergency, sent troops with* fixed n: ,v onets into the 
University of Maryland campus with orders to enforce 
an overnight curfew and quell antiwar actions. 

The 800 National Guardsmen beefed up police forces 
who had already mate scores of arrests and fought 
pitched battle.' with s ruder dn>^n the preceding 
three da vs . fie po. 1 ice. using tea' - gas and ai mo re a 

anti riot vehicles, were able to pie rent the tur- 
ning of an ROTC armory 

In ae fi ance oL the ourfet , 2 .="00 students held 
a 90 -minute to/ cnlig.it parade anu when 140 s indent-' 
ignored Nati on a 1 Guard orders to disperse tiicy went" 
busted , 

k • ■* 

Also on. 1 h n rs day , s t tide a t s a t t ii c Un i vers i ty 

of Pennsylvania voted u. go on strike an ^ U P 

picket lines at air campus boh ; dings 

At the University of Go i : f< >. u \ a nr her he ley some 
3,000 students staged a rmunT jnd rail) at tne 
campus grounds . 

In a rj.lat.on act , on o. T-y -incut do Gi. 

can o 1 aw s t iT.ec : ; • i ;v u ti . o • • r .J ■ ' .. o r l i i e- i ^ a .i ■ 

Scnooi o' Lav/ V; yvntost . e. e i . io-n poll c rs .. 

Another 30 p- '>„est. rs t^no. i n * ' • in »’ r ■ "i 

ley's !. 1 1 tit 1 . * -i * / I n i* ; - :> * ■ 

s eiioJ. ars cai rv out j a;,:' * ' ^ ' • n-e -d > \ t.- .■ 

Nixon AT'in.n'SL at'uii i o Lr «; 1 vw*,gn 

policy. Pu- dv 'Uoas * i a Cw)"' • ' ’ i- . '.'-"‘tui. 

libra:)' a: id e *ttc led e v - on *.P «' li nor 

before escaping f : om a : r ■ p-ul. jm . 

" { ’ jj r- r - i n ■■ ti od f .-. . » *e; , u:s! - -e e round, 

compi i.i i "j-d tin i ns l i i uK a ! o . > ■» • • o a i 

"We ' vO hold tii ob c-i! d. , r>jl , : cO'.n iu: > Yr i 

the b**i ; ding w a- a I.no. i ou: au dr:. m" ru;.v, 
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On Friday 7,000 Ithaca students and local 
residents toed, part in a protest march that was 
wi>f 1 received by the community . Much of the anti- 
war activity in Ithica is focused on the Cornell 
Aeronautics Lab which does war-related research. 

4 - + * 

Ip i j t - p ; : - ' & i/'vjo G!s pelted General Wil- 
li aw dtsaiurvori i w;tl romatoes and further north 
; j t A mt. n abeuT .'.did students were attacked by 
p. [ | co us i vj wm- go.-- and mace as they marched 
from the LBd library hack to the main campus. 

About. 13 demons trators were arrested and damage 
to campus buildings near the LBJ shrine was esti- 
mated to be about §10,000. 

-V * 

At the University of Michigan windows in the 
Navy and Air Fowe recruiting offices were smashed 
and students sh reded documents and ransacked an 
R0TC building. 

* * * 

A teach-in was held at the College of Old 
Westbury in New York after the faculty endorsed 
without opposition a strongly worded condemnation 
of Nixon ! s war policy. 

* * * 

Over 350 students seized the Woodrow Wilson 
School for Pit lie and International Affairs at 
Princeton and about 50 remained to occupy the 
building for the night. 

* * * 

The president of Columbia was forced to can- 
cel classes for the day after students invaded a 
sell oo 1 senate meeting demanding a one -day morato- 
ri urn * 

* * * 

In other actions during the day, Vietnam 
Veterans took over Veteran Administration offices 
in New York and about 40 students occupied the 
office of the dean of student affairs at Boston 
University . 

* * * 

SATURDAY APRIL 22 

About 1,000 people marched in Eugene, Oregon 
and in front of an R0TC office dug three 10ft 
bomb craters* 

At the University of Akron about 25 people 
broke off from a larger march and shut down a 
local draft board for about one and a h&lf hours. 

a- * * 

But for the most part activity on Saturday 
shifted from the campuses to the streets. 

Despite heavy ru/n and biting cold, 50,000 
people from delegations all over the East Coast 
thronged New York streets on Saturday. 

They carried NLF flags, banners reading UDrop 
Nixon on Haiphong” and M 0ut Now" and marched to 
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a rally at Bryant Pai'k where they heard Ossie Da- 
vis, Daniel I.- l]s? berg and other anti-war figures. 
Chicago 8 defendant David Dellinger told the crowd, 
"lt’s great you’re here - this is a body count for 
life, for a change, instead of a body count for 
death . " 

* * * - 

An estimated 30,000 people rallied in Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco where they heard Bobby 
Seale and a radio- te leph one message by Madame Nguyen 
Thi Binh, the NLI ; spokeswoman at the Paris negotia- 
tions . 

Angela Davis, prevented by court order from at- 
tending, sent a recorded message in which she said 
that tiie U.S. used the same kind of repression to 
"stiffle dissent" in this country as it used it in 
Vietnam. 

* * * * 
SUNDAY APRIL 23 

In Newport, Rhode Island, 300 people, about 
75 of them active-duty GIs, attended a stop the 
air war rally coordinated by the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War and the G1 nespaper All Hands Aban- 
don Ship. 

Twenty-one antiwar activists at the Earle Naval 
Ammunitions Depot were arrested after they attemp- 
ted to block the loading of a munitions ship believed 
to be bound for Vietnam. They were part of a lar- 
ger force of 35 members of the Movement for a New 
Society, a Philadelphia-based peace group, who on 
Wednesday attempted to block the docking of the 
ship, the U.S.S. Nitro. 

* * * 

MONDAY APRIL 24 

Seven crew members of the U.S.S. Nitro jumped 
overboard when the Navy munitions ship was met by 
a canoe flotilla of antiwar activists just outside 
of Middleton X.J. 

Coast Guard vessels which were there to escort 
the ship passed 17 boats manned b> demonstrators arid 
quickly moved in to fish out the crewmen. 

Robert Carey, a spokesman for the group that 
tried to prevent the Nitro’s departure said that 
12 sailors aboard the ship had applied for conscien- 
tious objectors status but had been turned down. 

* * * 

TUESDAY APRIL 25 

During an attempt to break the seizure of 
Columbia’s Hamilton Hall police and deputy sheriffs 
with clubs swinging charged Into a crowd of about 
1,000 Students. 

When it was over at least 14 persons '* f ore in- 
jured, including eight cops , and seven students 
were arrested. 

Later in the day 200 students retook Hamil- 
ton Hall and another 40 seized the Last Asian Lib- 
rary, all without police i nt e rfe re nee . Two other 
buildings, once held by young faculty members and 
the other by Third World students, remained occupied. 
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As of 6 pm Wednesday, no attempt has been 
made to remove them. 

* * * 

Tuesday night 400 protesters disrupted a 
Cornell University senate meeting and forced 
them to vote on the school's investment in Gulf 
Oil which has strong tics to the Portuguese col- 
onial government in Angola. 

The senate unanimously reaffirmed its oppos- 
ition to Cornell’s implicit support of tiie Portu- 
guese colony. 

* * * 

In another action against University compli- 
city with Gulf Oil’s support of a colonial and 
racist regime, about two dozen black students who 
heve been occupying a Harvard University adminis- 
tration building since last Thursday, began a 
hunger strike . 

The action has forced Harvard’s president to 
announce an investigation of Gulf's connections 
with Angola. 

* * * 

In France, teas of thousands of Parisians 
took to the streets to protest Nixon’s war policy 
in a demonstration called by a broad coalition 
of 50 leftist and liberal organizations. 

* * * 

In Havana, the Union of North American Res- 
idents in Cuba sent a telegram of support to 
demonstrators saying, "we urge our sisters and 
brothers fulfill great responsibility toward 
Vietnam, America, the world at this moment of 
unprecedented escalation." 

* * * 

WEDNESDAY APRIL 26 

On Wednesday 200 activists seized an engin- 
eering administration building at Cornell and de- 
manded the university sever its ties with Gulf 
Oil and immediately halt all Defense Department 
research . 

In Portland Oregon, 100 Reed College students 
took over an administration building. 

About 250 students at Kent State University 
nave taken control of the ROTC offices. An un- 
determined number of ROTC cadets have sealed tnem- 
se Ives in adjoining offices for protection under 
the mistaken belief that they were being menaced 
by the demonstrators. 

* * * 

The domestic upheaval continues and the anti- 
war movement indicates that it intends to apply 
pressure as long as the Nixon Administration keeps 
up the escalation of the war in Vietnam. 

A broad coalition of anti-war groups announced 
a nationwide moratorium May 1 to protest the 
es ca] at i on . 

May 4 is the second ann iversary of the murder 
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On April 18, while Thieu’s forces were pinned 

a own oil Highway 13, the Liberation Forces opened 
. new iront. m Cambodia by cutting Highway 1 
b'..tuue>' Phnom Penh and Saigon. This front has 
dj au” ■.•.-.u.tward remnants of the 21st Division which 
ore si ■ ). able to move. 

Hu: following day, this same ARVN Division 
M'und i 1 sc If outflanked to the south by Liberation 
i jf,os wh i di had attacked the nerve center of all 
;\U \'\ op a aliens in the region at Kai Khe, just 25 
miles north of Saigon on Highway 13. With the 
’lit Division moving westward, the ARVN remnants 
ui; Highway 15 are decisively cut off, with little 
hew ot rescue. The New York Times has conceded 
that ai tins point the main concern for troops 
along Highway 13 is "survival." 

Meanwhile, by his efforts to protect the 
not thorn defense perimeter of Saigon on Highway 
15, three has left the Mekong Delta to the south 
of the capital, without a regular army defense. 

b . newspapers have said very little about the 
Delta, but Radio Hanoi has reported an endless 
firing of uprisings, village liberations, defeats 
of local ARVN units, and a general dismantling 
of "pacification." On April 13, Hanoi 1 s "People's 
Army Dai 1 y" hai led the victories in the Delta as 
among the most important in the current offensive. 

Attacking in Binh Long province northwest of 
Saigon, Liberation Forces provoked Thieu into 
sending the only available main force units that 
remained m the Delta after an original 10,000 men 
had been sent to the DMZ to defend Quang Tri in 
the far north. Thieu ordered them to hold onto 
every inch of territory. While they were trying 
to hold on to inches in An Loc, the Delta could 
only be held with "regional and popular forces" 
and some sub-standard main force units of the 
Saj gon Army . 

As the battles now pass beyond An Loc to 
Lai khe (25 miles north of Saigon) and as the 
liberation of the Delta (to the south of the capi- 
tal) proceeds swiftly, Saigon itself is rapidly 
becoming another Phnom Penh -- an immense city 
with millions of people driven there by U.S. bomb- 
ing. cut off from the countryside, dependent on 
The U.S. for material survival. 

As people swarm into the larger cities to 
escape the war , the Liberation Forces have refrained 
from all acts of war against the cities. Since 
the experience of the Tet offensive in 1968, it 
i .>» common knowledge that anytime "NVA" or "VC" 
aie reported anywhere, including the cities, U.S. 
advisors and Saigon commanders will immediately 
call l:i air strikes to dislodge them. 
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When Secretary of State William Rogers pre- 
d ic icd a bloodbath in the cities if "the Communists 
loot ncr, 1 ' he knew exactly what he was talking 
. n . if the Liberation Forces set foot in the 
cities, Washington has made it clear by the example 
bong Ha and An Loc that it is ready to "defend 
■he c ties" m the same way that it has defended 
ADAh 4 i rehases threatened by the Liberation 
! o r ^ , .lust as in the town of Ben Tre, which 

twta.li;. flattened by U.S. bombs during the 1968 
x ■•*‘fen i v e , Washington is quite prepared to 
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"destroy the city in order to save it." 

In the Central Highlands, the Liberation 
Forces are attacking on several fronts. Already, 
5000 ARVN troops are retreating, abandoning a 
string of fire bases which had earlier been termed 
"vital" to the defense of the city of kontum 
Other ARVN troops are trapped in the area to the 
notthwest of Kontum. The entire 22nd ARVN Division 
has been put out of action. After the towns of 
Tancanh and Dakto fell on April 24, reports stated 
the Liberation Forces "appeared to be on their way 
to cutting South Vietnam in two." 

The military victories are substantial But 
the ultimate victory is the increased support for 
the Liberation Forces and for the PRC's Seven 
Point Peace Plan that this offensive has brought 
about. Whatever faith in U.S. support could still 
have existed in South Vietnam is rapidly diminish- 
ing as U.S. planes bomb harder than ever before, 
and new waves of refugees are created. When the 
PRG delegates in Paris count the military victories 
they are counting political victories too; as they 
wipe out troops and equipment, they wipe out 
Vietnamization and Pacification as well -- things 
that are much harder for U.S. aid to replace than 
guns and ammunition- 
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[Note to editors concerning the above story: 
we credited the article to the Asia Information 
Group because it is structured around an article 
and information that they sent us. Due to the 
rapidly changing, situation in Indochina we had to 
make substantial changes in order to try to bring 
it up to date. So there's a good chance that any 
slip-ups should be credited to us rather than to 
the AIG. ] 
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BLACK STUDENTS OCCUPY BUILDING AT HARVARD: 

STRIKE AT COMPLICITY WITH PORTUGAL'S COLONIAL WARS 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) -- Two dozen black 
students broke into and occupied a Harvard admini- 
stration building at dawn on April 20 to protest 
the university's continuing complicity with Portu- 
gal's colonial wars in Africa, 

The action marked an escalation of a campaign 
by the Harvard Afro-American Society and the Pan- 
African Liberation Front to force Harvard to get 
rid of $19 million worth of stock in Gulf Oil 
Corporation Through its subsidiary m Angola, 
the Cabinda Gulf Oil Company, Gulf is the largest 
American operation in Portugal's African colonies. 

A day earlier, Harvard President Derek C. Bok 
had announced that the school would not sell the 
stock, and would abstain from voting on a proxy 
resolution requiring Gulf to issue a report 
disclosing its operations in Angola 

It's easy to see why Harvard would like to 
keep the details about Gulf's involvement in Angola 
under wraps. While moralist ical ly reiterating 
that an "international company must remain politi- 
cally neutral," Gulf has become the mam financial 
backer of the Portuguese war effort against the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
Page 20 ""LIBERATION News" Servi 


Gulf's taxes paid out to the Portugue.se now amount 
to more than half of the military budget for 
Angola . 

Gulf lias even agreed to pay taxes in advance 
on expected profits to help maintain close to 
100,000 Portuguese troops who are currently fight- 
ing m Angola. In addition, just to be on the 
safe side, they have hired a private army of mer- 
cenaries to protect an investment which had topped 
$200 million by 1070 and is growing fast. 

The students who occupied the building at 
Harvard have been agitating against the school’s 
complicity with Gulf and Portugal for several 
months And they have succeeded in generating 
awareness of the issues involved, and support for 
their demands, among many other students at the 
university As many as .1500 people demonstrated 
their support in front of the building during the 
first days of the occupation 

In fact, support for their action quickly 
spread as far as Ithaca, New York, where 500 
students rallied to demand that Cornell University 
sell its 90,500 shares of Gulf stock. After 400 
of the demonstrators jammed into the trustees' 
offices, one trustee agreed to their demand, but 
a special meeting of the board of trustees the 
next day voted merely to "investigate" the charges 
against Gulf 

But now that it has been raised, the issue 
will not be easily dispelled. Students at Harvard 
were still holding the administration building 
on April 26 and had launched a hunger strike. At 
Ithaca, demonstrators forced their way into a 
meeting of the University Senate and got it to 
pass a resolution condemning the delaying tactics 
of the board of trustees. 

Anri the stepped up activity around Gulf's 
operations in Angola should give added impetus to 
attempts to mobilize a nationwide boycott of 
Gulf products 
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5,000 SPANISH WORKERS STRIKE 

MADRID ( Li\’D ) - -More than 5,000 building workers 
went on strike in Madrid on April 24, in response 
to the appeal issued by Spain's workers' commis- 
sions" to take action m connection with the cele- 
bration of May Day - - long a holiday for working 
people around the world. 

Tiie construction workers left building sites 
and went out into the streets to protest the fascist 
regime and treatment on the job. 

Leaflets calling for a general strike arid de- 
manding higher wages and release of all political 
prisoners have been circulated throughout Madrid 
for the past few days. 
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[ Thanks to the Daily World for this short.] 
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Photos from the April 22 march in San Francisco. See story on page 13. Credit Steve Sahmes/LNS . 
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In Gulf & Western's La Romana (IXminicun J^epubi ;. o) suqar refinery , the largest in the world 
See story page 11. Photo ly Ifcwie Epstein. Credit IMS . 
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MIDDLE: Southeast Asia map Credit Nakoraa Sinn/ 
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TOP; Campus cops temporarily retake control of Hamilton Hall at Columbia Univ. in NYC. Credit 
Don Koblitz/LNS. 


BOTTOM: Anti-war marchers in the rain in NYC on April 22 . Credit LNS WOMENS GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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